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The Bowling Green, Franklin Field, Boston 
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THE NEW UNION STATION AT PITTSFIELD. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


HE new Union Station at Pittsfield, built | 

by the Boston & Albany Railroad Com- 
pany, was opened to public use the last week | 
in August, but it still needs some finishing | 
touches, and the formal opening will take 
place some time during October. As the illus- | 
tration shows, the architecture of the new 
building is likely to stand the critical test of 
time and to merit the approval of coming gen- | 
erations. The Berkshire division of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad and | 
the Boston & Albany Railroad will share the | 
station. Passengers by both roads will use | 
one ticket office and one baggage room. The} 
waiting room is said to be the best in design 
and decoration, and the most conveniently | 
arranged, of any between the terminals at 
Boston and Albany. 

@ 

HE purchase for government ownership of 

several of the grandest peaks in the White 
Mountains seems now assured. At one time it 
was doubtful whether the transaction would 
be concluded. The chief of the Forest Service, 
after an examination and appraisal] of the lands, 
found that the owners asked higher prices 
than the government officers thought them to be 
worth; but an agreement has now been reached 
whereby the national government will come 
into possession of Mount Washington, —includ- 
ing all of the great central peak and its flanks 
and spurs,—and Clay, Jefferson and Adams 
in the northern group, and Monroe, Franklin 
and Pleasant in the southern chain. The 
purchase consists of 84,335 acres of land, at a 
price said to be $737,670. The government 
had previously purchased 35,000 acres of forest 
land in the White Mountains; this later acqui- 
sition will give it virtual control of the head- 
waters of three important New England rivers, 
the Saco, the Androscoggin, and the Connec- 


ticut. 6 


ITHIN the last ten years there has been 
a revival in this country of the game of 
lawn bowls. In the seventeenth century it 
was the most fashionable of outdoor games. 
How popular it was in Manhattan is proved 
by Rip van Winkle’s tale of finding the ghosts 
of Hendrick Hudson and his crew playing at 
bowls far up in the Catskills. The game as 
played on a bowling green differs in many 
respects from indoor alley bowling. Instead 
of pins, the object aimed at is a small white 
ball called the ‘‘jack.’’ The balls are not per- 
fectly spherical, and, moreover, are loaded on 
one side, so that when bowled they seldom 
follow a straight line. Enthusiastic bowlers 
say that the game is inexpensive, that it can 
be played by any number of persons from two 
to eight, that old men can play it without 
overexertion, and that it can be brought to a 
conclusion within a few minutes. There are 
now private bowling greens in Cambridge and 
Brookline, and a fine public green built by the 
city of Boston at Franklin Field. 
& 
HE war in Europe is making unexpected 
demands upon American toy makers. In 
1913 this country imported toys from Germany 
to the value of $8,856,575. The factory value 
of those made in the United States is about 
$8,000,000. A writer in the Boston Tran- 
script says that about a quarter of this year’s 
imports from Germany had arrived before the 
war broke out. To them may be added scat- 
tered stocks here and there held over from last 
year—in all, about half the supply that usually 
comes from Germany. ‘To make up the defi- 
ciency between now and Christmas is the task 
that confronts the American Santa Claus. In 
Winchendon, Massachusetts, which has been 
for years one of the capital cities of Toyland, 
lathes and jig saws are running night and day ; 
employers eagerly weleome deft hands at put- 
ting together Noah’s arks and dolls’ houses, 
and are considering the matter of enlarging 
their plants. The same story comes from Athol, 
Leominster and Gardner, and from Bridgeport 
and Meriden, in Connecticut, where many of 
the ingenious mechanical toys are made. In 





consequence of this piecing out of interrupted 
foreign consignments of toys with others of | 


domestic manufacture, the German giraffe may 
find himself cheek by jowl with a Winchendon 
wart hog, in a strange, newfangled ark fitted 
with open plumbing, in which, also, the Tyro- 
lian lion will lie down with the Leominster 
lamb. Children who find curious mix-ups in 
their Christmas stockings need not lose faith 
in Santa Claus, or think that he has begun to 
show evidences of senile decay. 
& 
[4 ST spring the Post Office Department tried 
the experiment in ten cities of stimulating 
‘*farm-to-table’’ trade through the medium of 
the parcel post. A recent report on the results 
of the experiment shows that Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, is one of the cities to profit most by it. 
To bring producers and consumers together, 
the postmaster compiled a list of farmers who 
wished to sell direct. That list the city carriers 
distributed among householders who asked for 
it. During the ten weeks prior to July 3ist, 
the Lynn post office received about 2,500 par- 
cels of farm produce for delivery in the city. 
Many of them contained articles shipped from 
the farm in the morning and consumed in 
Lynn in the evening of the same day. The 
postmaster reports that the plan is meeting 
with success. One result of it is that city 
dealers in foodstuffs are shipping many parcels 
by post to summer resorts and camps. 
From some other cities come reports that the 


experiment has not been so successful as could | 
be wished, because the producer and the con- 


sumer are not willing to divide the middleman’s 
profit. The producer expects to get the city 
retail price, whereas the consumer is willing 


to pay only the country wholesale price. There | 


have also been cases of delayed delivery and 
of produce not properly packed ; but these and 
other difficulties will be overcome in time. 
What other countries can do in parcel-post 
traftic, this country can do; and in New Eng- 
land, with its comparatively dense population, 
the service must in time become an indispensa- 
ble medium of trade between country and town. 
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THEIR MASTERS’ PROPERTY. 


OME interesting dog stories, taken from 

an old work called ‘‘Brown on Dogs,’’ 

are printed in the Badminton Magazine. 
Although such dogs as those described must 
be the joy of their masters’ hearts, there are 
times when their zeal can hardly help proving 
embarrassing. 


My grandfather (says Mr. Charles_Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe) had a terrier called Lassie. 
One day he went to dine at Maxwelton (Sir 
Robert Lawrie’s); Lassie went, too, but was 
kept out of the dining room, and- wandered 
through the house. A st noise of knock- 
ing was presently heard on the. stairs, and Sir 
Robert went out to see what it meant. He 
found Lassie coming down the steps, dragging 
with great difficulty a. powderhorn, which she 
had found in Sir Robert’s room. He left her 
alone, to see what she would do. With the 
belt in her teeth, she trailed the powderhorn 
into the dining room, and laid it at her mas- 
ter’s feet. It was his property, and had been 
borrowed some time before. 

An actor named Hughes lent a wig to a 
brother pues, upon whom he paid a call 
some time afterward, accompanied by his dog. 
In due course Mr. Hughes left, but his dog 
stayed behind, looking his master’s friend full 
in the face, and, finally, making a sudden leap 
on to his shoulders, seized the borrowed wig, 


which the man was wearing, ran home with | 


it, and tried his best to hang it up in its usual 
place. The same dog, while he was passing 
through a field on the outskirts of Dartmouth 
in which a washerwoman had hung out her 
clothes to dry, stopped and surveyed one par- 
ticular shirt with keen attention. He then 
jumped up, seized the shirt, and dragged it 
away through the dirt to his master, to whom 
it proved to belong. 

Mr. Laing, who was steward to General 
Sharp of Houston, near Uphall, had a terrier 
dog that gave many proofs of sagacity. On 
one occasion the steward’s wife lent a white 

tticoat to a neighbor to wear at a christen- 
ing. The dog saw his mistress make the 
loan, followed the borrower home, accompanied 
her to the christening, during which he leaped 
several times to her knee, and would not leave 
her until the garment was returned to its 
owner. The woman who had borrowed the 


petticoat was much afraid that the terrier 
would attempt to tear the petticoat off her 
during the ceremony. 


Schools and Colleges 


| 

| 

| 

| The Publishers of The Youth's Companion will 

} be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 

| logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 

Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 

School, College or University. Kindly indicate 

whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 

and if you have any preference as to its location. 

Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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CRYSTAL 


AMMONIA 


A great help in the 
laundry. Loosens the 
dirtand doesaway with 
a lot of the rubbing. 

Pint Size, 15c. 

Quart Size, 25c. 


Sold by Grocers. 


TOMA Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., . 
—_ 88 Broad St., Boston. 



























SAWYER’S 


CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


Makes white clothes 
whiter and colored fab- 
rics brighter. 








The People’s Choice 
Sor 56 Years. 





5e., 10c. and 15c. 
In Sprinkling Top 
Bottles. 
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Hard-of-hearing or undevel- 


Backward Children. oped. Private country home. 


Skillful teaching. Motherly care. Safe custody. Moderate 
terms. Limited to four. “ Burnbrae,” Mansfield Depot, Conn. 


{Try a Sandwich 


Made with this rich, delicious. 
pure peanut butter. When you 
get in the habit of using 


“Penolia” 


you’ll wonder why you went with- 
out itso long. Ask your grocer. 

14 Ib. glass jar, 25 cents 
If your grocer hasn't it, send his 
name and 25c. for this full-sized 
jar by parcel post. 


\ Nut Products Co., New Haven, Conn. 


‘Handifold 























TOILET PAPEK 


More economical than loose sheets or rolls 
because the Handifold package automatically 


serves one ible sheet at a time, no more, 
no less. and avoids all litter and waste. 
Handifold Toilet Paper is a fine. soft, sanitary 
tissue, ee from absolutely fresh, new, clean 
Parcel 


G1 25c. Post 


3 Packages 
Nickeled Hanger FREE 


In One Carton 

Try your dealer for Handifold, but if he hasn’t 
it take advantage of the new parcel post facil- 
ities and order direct from us at same price 
you would pay the dealer. We pay delivery 
right to your door. 

HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., Leominster, Mass. 
Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents, 

88 Broad St., Boston. 
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cheerful and healthful surroundings. 


Persons who cannot call for personal i 
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Persons desirous of becoming competent and successful Accountants, 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, 
with assurance of employment, will find in the 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street, a most desirable 
opportunity for study and practice under the direction and supervision of a 
large corps of well-known and experienced teachers. 

CoursEs — General Commercial course, Stenographic course, Secretarial 
course, Civil Service course, Commercial Teachers course. 

Every possible requisite is afforded for personal safety, rapid progress, with 


This school does not employ agents, solicitors, canvassers or runners. 


Reopened September 8th. 
H. E. HIBBARD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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Saves labor, 
trouble, money |~— 
The first cost of Amatite 
is low. J 
You can easily lay it your- - 
self—a saving in labor and E 
~ expense. 
It requires no painting— “4 
a big saving in money, labor < 
and annoyance. ——, 


Its mineral surface is fire- 
resisting. To buy it means 
satisfaction. 

Sample on request. 


BARRETT MFG. CO. 
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WITH HIS BALD HEAD ON ONE SIDE AND WITH INJURED DIGNITY EXPRESSED IN EVERY RUFFLED FEATHER—OUT WALKED THE DODO! 


F course, after such an 
O experience, Bunny and 

Bobs were for a while 
more than ever the centre of 
attraction. The older people 
in the neighborhood came to 
inquire whether they were any 
the worse for their experience, 
and the younger ones to hear all about it. 
Letters of remonstrance and reproof came 
from their father and mother; in fact, nothing 
except Mr. John’s pleas and their own prom- 
ises to be more careful in the future kept 
Doctor Crawford from commanding them to 
return. So, although they felt for a time like 
heroines of romance, they were, after all, 
somewhat sobered by their experience. 

Uncle Frank took great satisfaction in the 
night’s adventure, especially in the part that 
‘*Jew’1’’ had played in it. Over and over the 
old negro narrated to the excited colored people 
the tale of the rescue; and with each telling, 
the story grew in length and interest, until, 
before the summer was over, the girls had 
been lost for days, and Jew’l had picked up 
their trail at Arabella’s very door, and leading 
the rescuing party at breakneck speed all the 
way, had arrived at last just in time to save 
the young ladies from dying of starvation! 

‘*Jest look at dat dog,’’ old Frank would 
say, ‘‘settin’ dar, listenin’ to eb’ry word I 
say. Maybe you t’ink he cocks his haid up 
dat way ’cause ob de collar wid his name on 
dat Marse Jack give him as a reward? No, 
sir! Dat dog didn’t need no collar to mek 
him cock his haid up wid pride! Dat dog 
knows what he done as well as you and me, 
and I reckon dey ain’t ary soul: but what’ll 
admit now dat Jew’l’s de best coon dog in dis 
yer county, and de best coon dog ever was, 
and de best coon dog dere ever will be!’’ 

A small event frequently brings larger ones 
in its train. Until the twins rediscovered in 
so dramatic a manner the church on the Wake- 
field road, the old building had been neglected, 
almost forgotten, for years. Now everyone 
drove out to see it. 

‘*John,’’ said Major Rutherford, one day, 
‘tit seems too bad that old St. Anne’s should 
be left to go to rack and ruin. Why, every 
name in the county is represented in that old 
churchyard. ’’ 

‘*True,’? said Mr. John. ‘‘It should be 
preserved as an historic monument, if for no 
other reason. Since the night we had that big 
scare, I have been thinking that I should like 
to fix the old place up, and get the bishop to 
come down and— well—start things going 
again.’’ 

‘“* Capital ideal’? the major exclaimed. 
‘*We’ll all have a hand in it.’ 

Mr. John shook his head. ‘Better leave it 
to me, Tom. I should like to do it. All the 
rest of you have your homes, and young people 
round you. An old chap like me has nothing 








but his books and a dog or two. I should 
really enjoy restoring the old church to some- 
thing of its former state. ’’ 

Major Rutherford’s eyes seemed suddenly to 
trouble him; at any rate, he was shutting and 
opening them very fast as he laid his hand on 
the shoulder of his old friend, and said: 

‘*All right, John, all right!’’ 

But Mr. John’s gentle tranquillity was un- 
disturbed. He went on, musingly: ‘‘It is well 
worth restoring, that old church. It played a 
large part in the development of the colony.’’ 

‘*Please tell us about it, Mr. John,’’ Molly 
Rutherford begged; she and the twins had 
been listening with interest to the conversation. 

‘*Well,’’ said Mr. John, ‘‘that little deserted 
hamlet was the first abiding place on these 
shores of the Maryland colonists. Those were 
their homes; that was their place of worship. 
They were the most fortunate of all the early 
settlers; the Indians round here were peaceful, 
friendly creatures, wholly unlike their North- 
ern brethren. The climate was mild, the land 
fertile, and the waters of the great bay teemed 
with food. Except for a quarrel with a handful 
of white men who had settled hereabouts before 
their coming, the days of the Marylanders 
were peaceful and crowned with plenty.’’ 

‘*Not much like the New England colonies, ’’ 
said Bobs. ‘‘Our grandfathers were killed by 
the Indians, and scalped and carried off to 
Canada, and had all sorts of dreadful things 
happen to them.’’ 

Mr. John nodded. ‘‘True,’’ hesaid. ‘‘And 
while all that was happening in the North, 
the ministers of this little church of ours had 
nothing more exciting’ to record in the calf- 
bound registers than a goodly succession of 
births, deaths, and marriages. Possibly it was 
because they had nothing better to do that 
they were so careful with their records; those 
church registers were a history of the colony, 
from its first settlement until our rector went 
as chaplain with the army of Northern Vir- 
ginia in ’62. The disappearance of the records 
was a great historical loss.’’ 

‘*Who lost them?’’ Bobs asked. 

‘*Ah, my dear, if we knew who lost them, 
we should doubtless know more. ’’ 

‘*Do you mean they’ve really disappeared ?’’ 

‘*T do,’’ said Mr. John. ‘‘All the records, 
all the silver, everything in the church of 
value disappeared during the war.’’ 

‘*But I thought there was no fighting or 
pillaging in this county!’’ Bunny exclaimed. 

Mr. John’s face wore the look of sadness 


Sy Edith Barnard Delano 


In Ten Chapters.Chapter Six 








him. ‘‘No,’’ he said, ‘‘there was no—fighting 
—here.’’ And his eyes seemed all at once to 
become a little misty. 

Major Rutherford stood up, as if he, too, 
were moved by that memory. ‘‘No fighting,’’ 
he said, ‘‘but everything else that war brings. ’’ 
Then he laughed. ‘‘I guess all of us remem- 
ber old Uncle Frank’s yarn of my ‘sister 
Fanny’s buried silver, don’t we?’’ 

The others laughed with him, and Molly 
said, ‘‘Perhaps the church’s treasure was 
buried, as Aunt Fanny’s was! I wonder if 
Uncle Frank could not find another ‘diviner’ 
to take us to the place!’’ 

They laughed; and Mr. John said, as he 
and the twins went toward their carriage, 
‘*There’s a fine mystery for these young ladies 
to unravel, at any rate.’’ 

‘*No, I thank you!”’ cried Bunny. ‘‘I don’t 
seem to be so thirsty for mysteries as I once 
was. I suppose it’s age creeping on.’’ For 
the twins, rapidly approaching their eighteenth 
birthday, were beginning to dwell upon 
thoughts of age. 

‘*Don’t forget,’’ Molly called after them, 
as the carriage started off, ‘‘that we are going 
to picnic in Uncle Frank’s boat on Thursday !’’ 

The girls waved back merrily; and as they 
drove out of the Fordham gates, Bobs said, 
with a smile of mischief: 

‘*Tt’s amazing how popular we have been 
since our adventure in the church. Nothing 
like being a heroine if you want to have a 
good time.’’ 

Mr. John’s eyes twinkled; but he remarked, 
‘*There are certain forms of—er—heroism that 
in my young days, young woman, would have 
been rewarded with a spanking, or a dose of 
solitude flavored with bread and water. ’’ 

Bobs shook her head with mock solemnity. 
‘*Isn’t it too bad that times have changed!’’ 
she said, demurely. 

But in spite of her earlier protestations, 
Bunny still continued to be excited by any- 
thing that contained an element of mystery. 
Consequently, she was quite ready to listen 
when, on the morning of the picnic, Bobs 
asked, casually, ‘‘ Bunny, about that old silver 
stuff, it would be rather good fun to find it 
and restore it to the church, wouldn’t it?’’ 

‘*How?’”? Bunny demanded. 

‘*Oh,’’ said Bobs, rather vaguely, ‘‘there 
must be ways, you know!’’ 

‘*Um-hum!’’ said Bunny. ‘‘We might go 
to Mr. Macbeth’s three witches, and say, ‘Fair 
ladies, will you please bring together from the 


that the memory of those days always gave | corners of the earth the ashes of the papers 








and the bits of molten metal 
that were once the treasures of 
old St. Anne’s.’ ’’ 

Bobs tossed her head. ‘‘Oh, 
very well,’’ she said. ‘‘Be as 
funny as you like. Perhaps 
I'll do the smiling later on.’’ 

Bobs trudged joyfully down 
to the boat landing with a basket on one arm 
and a sailorman’s waterproof coat on the other ; 
Bunny, as pretty as a rose in her spotless white, 
walked between Doctor Jack and her brother 
Dick. When they reached the boat, Bunny 
arranged herself comfortably in the bow; Bobs 
took her chosen place at the tiller, even though 
in the stern there was no one to talk with 
except Uncle Frank. Bobs loved to feel the 
boat ‘respond to her touch as it swiftly cut 
through the water. 

There had been a time when the old boat- 
man used to say, ‘‘Jest ease her off a little, 
please, Miss Bobby,’’ or, ‘‘You might p’int 
her up a little, Miss Bobby, please, miss.’’ 
But that day had long gone by. Now, when 
Bobs’s hand was on the tiller, Frank had little 
to do except to balance himself on the gunwale, 
and squint at the sun, or watch the western 
horizon for thunderclouds. At such times, 
virtually alone with Bobs, old Frank was 
at his best as ballad singer and teller of 
tales. 

‘*Uncle Frank,’’ Bobs asked to-day, when 
she had brought the Blue Wing up into the 
wind, ‘‘did you ever hear what became of 
the silver from old St. Anne’s?’’ 

But the thought of hidden treasure did not 
appeal to Frank. He only pulled his old hat 
farther down on his forehead, and muttered, 
‘ ‘Norm. %? 

Bobs smiled. ‘‘They tell me that old church 
has stood there for years and years.’’ 

Uncle Frank shut one eye and squinted up 
at the sun. 

‘«There never was any fighting round here, ’’ 
said Bobs again, ‘‘so I suppose that is why 
there are no interesting stories. ’’ 

‘*Who say dey ain’t been any fightin’?’’ 
Frank demanded. 

‘“‘Oh, everyone knows that,’’ said Bobs, 
pretending to be quite unaware of Frank’s 
growing interest in the subject. 

**Den dey knows what ain’t so,’’ said 
Frank, pushing up from his forehead the old 
wide-brimmed ‘straw hat; the angle at which 
Unele Frank’s hat rested on his head always 
indicated his mood. ‘‘Course dey was fightin’ 
round hyar! Mo’ fightin’ dan anyone could 
shake a stick at!’’ 

Bobs observed the position of the hat. 
‘*Well, that’s what they tell me,’’ she said. 

‘*Who done tol’ you dat?’’ Frank demanded. 
‘*Because whoever tol’ you dat must ’a’ forgot 
about Cap’n Cornwallis !’’ 

‘*Ah,’’ said Bobs, and her thoughts instantly 





| reverted to that page of her history whereon 
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the vanquished British general was seen sur- 
rendering his sword to the victor of Yorktown. 

‘*Yas’m, dey must ’a’ forgot about .Cap’n 
Cornwallis for sho,’’ said Uncle Frank. 
‘**Cause Cap’n Cornwallis, he fit and he fit, 
twell he couldn’t fight any more, ’cause dey 


under their feet, there arose such a suc- 
cession of cries and squawks and flappings 
that they all sprang up in alarm and amaze- | 
ment. Bunny even jumped upon a seat, | 
although those sounds could never have come | 
from a mouse. Frank alone remained calm. 
weren’t nary soul left to fight with !’’ ‘‘Lands! Ef I didn’t come nigh forgittin’! | 

‘*Mercy!’’ said Bobs. ‘‘How dreadful!’’ .| Arabella, she say dat bird done fit wid ebery | 

‘*Yas’m,’’ said Frank, impressively. ‘‘And| other cock on de place, and peck at de hens 
it was right on de selfsame waters we-all are | twell dey’s afraid to come home to roost. And | 
sailing over dat Cap’n Cornwallis fit.’’ 

Bobs thought she knew her history better 
than that. ‘‘Oh, not on the water, was it, 
Uncle Frank?’’ she asked. ‘‘I don’t think 
Cornwallis ever fought on the water, did he?’’ 

‘*Yas’m,’’ said Frank, positively. ‘‘Dat’s 
jest whar he did fight, right on de water of 
dis very bay, and dis is de way it happened. 
Marse William Clayborne, he had a li’l’ house 
and a li’l’ barn and some cows and some sheep 
over yonder on Kent Island; and some of his 
friends what come up hyar from Virginia with | but the next morning his satisfaction gave way 
him, dey had some more li’l’ houses and | to disgust and disappointment. He had har- 
some cows and some sheep alongside of hisn | nessed the mare beside old Jim, and was trying 
over yonder on Kent Island. Dese 
‘ gemmen used ter set a whole lot of 
li’)’ traps out in de woods and along de 
cricks, for to catch de squirrels and de 
paddletails, and all de other li’l’ ani- 
mals, and dey used to sell de skins of 
de li’l’ animals what dey cotched in de 
traps, and get a whole heap of money 
for ’em. Yas’m. And when Cap’n 
Cornwallis come out hyar to Wakefield, 
and look over yonder to Kent Island, 
and see Marse William Clayborne and 
de other gemmen wid dey nice li’l’ 
houses and nice li’l’ barns and dey 
cows and dey sheep, and when he hyar 
tell about how much money dey had 
tied up in de toes ob dey stockings, he 
done planted his foot in de biggest canoe 
he had, and sailed over yonder to Kent 
Island; and ’thout as so much as a 
‘Howdy,’ or ‘By yo’ leave,’ or a ‘Hope 
I sees you well,’ de cap’n he shake his 
fist in de air, and he say, ‘Listen to de 
words I’m telling you! Dis yer island’s 
mine, and you-all kin jest clare off’n 
it as quick as you kin!’ ”’ 

No one who knew old Uncle Frank 
was ever willing to miss one of his 
‘*yarns’’; and consequently, Bunny, 
and the others in the bow of the boat, 
hearing his voice raised in his own 
peculiar singsong, came quietly aft. 

‘‘And Marse William Clayborne, he shake 
his fist at de cap’n, and make de response, 
‘Dis yer Kent Island is jest as much mine as 
it is yours! Hyar I come first, and hyar I’s 
gwine to remain!’ And wid dat, he turn his 
back, and tromped away, and left de cap’n 
dere on de shore a-goin’ on some’n’ awful. 

‘*T reckon everyone knows dat dey’s three 
kinds of mad in dis world. Dey’s de kind of 
mad dat stuys inside of you and burns and 
squizzles twell everything looks like it’s hind 
part befo’. And dey’s de kind of mad dat pops 
out all of a suddent, and hits ker-splunk on 
jest whatever happens to be around. And 
dey’s de kind of mad what’s cotchin’. Dat 
kind spreads from one man to another man, 
and from de other man to another man, and 
so on, twell befo’ you know it, everyone’s 
mad, and den dey’s gwine to be trouble for 
sho! And dat’s de kind of mad Cap’n Corn- 
wallis brung home wid him from Kent Island. 

‘*?'Twa’n’t more’n a week or two befo’ 
everyone in Wakefield was jest b’ilin’ mad 
at de folks on Kent Island. And dat’s how 
come dey sot sail in two canoes and a schooner, 
meanin’ to snatch Marse William Clayborne 
and his friends out of dey li’l’ houses on de 
island. Marse William Clayborne he saw ’em 
coming; and he say, ‘Come on! We’ll meet 
7em on de water, whar dey can’t run away!’ 
He was jest as mad as the cap’n was. 

‘*Dat’s how come de men from Kent Island 
and de men from Wakefield met out yonder on 
de waters of de bay. Dey fit and dey fit, from 
sunup till moonrise, and by dat time de men 
from Kent Island was glad to set foot on de 
mainland and run for dey lives; and dat’s jest 
what dey did. Dey run and dey run and dey 
run, wid Cap’n Cornwallis at dey heels; and 
ef it hadn’t been dat dey knew whar dey was 
a cave dey could hide in, I reckon dey would 
be a-runnin’ yit. Yas’m!’’ besides. ’’ 

The story held them all breathless, and for | ‘*But she went lame this morning; 
a moment or two no one spoke, but then they | Lee and I both saw it.’”’ 
all had something to say at the same time. | ‘She got right over it, didn’t she?’’ 

‘*TIs it really true?’’ ‘‘Why, she stopped limping after she had | 

‘IT say! That must have been a rattling | gone three or four rods, but I don’t want | 
good fight! Can’t you just see —’’ |@ horse that’s liable to go lame any min- 

‘*But I never heard that!’’ | ute. ’” 

‘‘Of course not! He’s got thenames wrong!| ‘‘It’s just a trick she has,’’ the dealer de- 
Cornwallis was never up here!’’ | clared. ‘‘I never saw her do it, but I’ve been 

‘*No, he couldn’t have been! And besides, told that when she has a heavy load, or at the 
Cornwallis wasn’t in the navy, was he?’’ foot of a steep hill, she does limp for a few 

But such criticisms old Frank would not! steps now and then. I didn’t guarantee her 
endure. ‘‘Who say Cap’n Cornwallis wa’n’t | against having circus tricks, however; I said 
hyar?’’ he demanded. ‘‘Who say dey wasn’t she was sound, and she is.’’ 
ary fight out hyar on de bay? Who say de| Mr. Benton went to see a veterinarian, but 
men from Kent Island didn’t run, and run, | the man could find no blemish on the horse; 
and run, and hide in a cave, when I kin take | there was nothing for Mr. Benton to do except 
you to de very cave what dey hid in? Huh?’ | to lead the mare home again. Two or three | 

‘*O Uncle Frank,’’ Bobs cried, eagerly, ‘‘do | times during the next week she had momentary | 
you suppose that cave —’’ |attacks of lameness, but they never lasted | 

But whatever she had to say remained for | longer than a minute or two. Then Lee heard | 
the time being unspoken. Suddenly, from | that Tooley had bought the mare from Halsey | 








HEN Jacob Benton led home the sorrel 
mare that he had just bought, he 
was well pleased with his purchase; | 
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“THAT MAN TOOLEY SAID SHE WAS 
SOUND AS A DOLLARI" 


her with a small load of cordwood. When 
they came to a muddy spot at the foot of the 
hill in the back lane, the mare suddenly began 
to drag her near hind leg. Mr. Benton stopped 
the team instantly, and Lee, his son, leaped 
from the wagon and lifted the mare’s foot. 

‘*That man Tooley said she was sound as 
a dollar!’’ cried Mr. Benton. ‘‘What is it—a 
shrunken tendon ?’’ 

Lee felt up and down the quivering leg from 
fetlock to stifle. ‘‘I don’t know, father,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I can’t find anything wrong.’’ 

‘“‘She hasn’t got a spavin, has she,—or 
splints, or a ringbone,—no sign of her ever 
having been blistered?’’ asked Mr. Benton. 

‘*Not a mark, that I can see,’’ Lee replied. 

‘*Well,’? Mr. Benton declared, ‘‘back 
she goes! I paid for a sound horse, not 
a cripple; Tooley has got to make good 
his guarantee. ’’ 

Lee gently set the mare’s hoof down; 
she continued on three legs halfway up 
| the hill, trailing the fourth leg help- 
|lessly. Then, as suddenly as she had 
gone lame, she recovered, and went on 
to the woodhouse door as briskly as she 
had started from the barn. 

The Bentons were puzzled; both 
father and son examined her carefully, 
but they could find nothing wrong with 
her. Immediately after dinner, however, 
the mare was led back to the sales stable. 

‘*‘What’s the matter?’’ the dealer 
inquired. 

‘*That mare’s lame in the near hind 
leg. I’ve brought her back, for you 
guaranteed her to be sound. ’’ 

‘*She is sound; I’ll leave it to any 
veterinarian in town. If you can find 
one who’ll show me a blemish on her, 
I’ll pay you back your money, and $25 








“LIMPSEY JA 
%y Roe L.Hendrickv 





Arabella, she say she’s jest as much obliged, 
but she reckon you-all better find dat rooster 
another home. ’’ 

Whereupon Frank lifted the grating over the 
little cockpit where he kept his oyster tackle; 
and with a squawk that surpassed all his 
previous efforts, with his bald head on one 
side, and with injured dignity expressed in 
every ruffled feather—out walked the Dodo! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


JANE” 








Hitchcock, near Springville, and drove there 

to consult the former owner. Hitchcock came 

out to pat the animal, and laughed loudly when 

Lee told him why he had come. ‘‘Yes, I 

raised the colt,’’ Hitchcock said; ‘‘and I 

reckoned some one would be round asking 
about her, unless Pat Tooley sold her 
outside the county. ’’ 

‘*What ails her?’’ 

‘*Nothing, except that she’s got a 
longer memory and more brains than 
a horse really ought to have.’’ 

‘*But what makes her limp?’’ 

‘*Well, I broke her the winter she was 
three years old, and one day she slipped 
on a stretch of ice and strained her leg. 
When I saw her limping, of course I 
put her back into the barn, and my 
wife petted her a good deal—maybe I 
did, too. I guess she liked the petting, 
for after she got well and was as fit as 
a fiddle, she’d limp whenever she felt 
a little tired or I gave her a hard job 
to do. My wife was sure something 
must be the matter, and we put the 
mare up and petted her long after there 
was any need of it. That settled the 
thing; she had learned a trick that 
meant rest,. with lumps of sugar and 
apples, and before I realized what was 
happening, she had learned it for life. ’’ 

‘*T never heard of such a thing be- 
fore. Isn’t there any way of breaking 
her of it?’’ 

‘tT don’t believe there is. I tried 
everything I could think of—and finally 
sold her. If you can’t stand it, -you can 
always do that.’’ 

The Bentons found that Hitchcock was justi- 
fied in his belief that the limping trick was 
incurable. After a time they ceased to think of 
it, and Lee named the mare ‘‘ Limpsey Jane. ’’ 

Finally, at the end of three years, Mr. 
Benton bought the flour mill at Norwood 
Falls, and sold the farm and farming imple- 
ments. Hekept Limpsey Jane, the most active 
of the horses; he intended to drive her on a 
delivery wagon. But Norwood Falls is a hilly 
town, and the mare proved so annoying with 
her spectacular trick that he traded her to a 
farmer for a steady bay horse, and the Bentons 
lost sight of Limpsey Jane completely. 

On the night before Thanksgiving of the 





following year, while Mr. and Mrs. Benton 





THE SAFE WAS GONET 


were away on a visit, the safe disappeared 
from the mill office some time between six 
o’clock on Wednesday afternoon and nine | 
o’clock the next morning. It was a small, | 
old-fashioned steel box, and weighed about 
four hundred pounds. 

The little old safe had been bought with the 
mill, and was used to hold merely the books and 
such small change as remained in the office after | 
banking hours. On Wednesday afternoon, how- | 
ever, Vern Hibbard, a young farmer who had | 
formerly been a neighbor of the Bentons, came | 
to the mill and asked whether he might leave 
a roll of bills in the safe until the First National | 
bank should open on Friday. 

‘*Why, certainly,’’ Lee said; ‘‘but you see 
what that old box is. Hammersley has a/| 
much better safe up at his store. ’’ | 

‘“‘T know he has, but I’m not fond of | 
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Hammersley. Your safe will go through a 
fire all right, won’t it?’’ 

‘*Yes; it’s guaranteed to do that. ’’ 

‘*Tt suits me, then. It’s a whole lot safer 
than my pocket.’’ 

Lee took the money and thrust it into the 
drawer. ‘‘How much is there in this roll, 
Vern?’’ he asked, curiously, noticing that the 
outer bill was a ‘‘yellow-back’’ gold certificate. 

‘*Five thousand dollars—I sold the north 
farm to Frank Mason to-day. I was going to 
put it in the bank, but I got here too late.’’ 

‘‘Hum!’’ said Lee, raising his eyebrows. 
**T’ll put it in here overnight, Vern; but 
to-morrow morning I’m going to hunt up Jim 
Carrier and have him lock it up in the bank. 
He’s just gone out to his sister’s place, or I’d 
take it to him now.’”’ 

On Thanksgiving morning, when young 
Benton, after telephoning to the cashier of the 
bank, went to the mill, he found the office 
door ajar and the safe gone! 

For a second he gazed round the room, and 
then felt mechanically in his pocket. The key 
to the door of the office and that to the safe 
were there; they had not been out of his pos- 
session since the night before. A hasty search 
showed him that some one had broken a 
window catch at the back of the mill, and after 
getting in had unscrewed the lock of the rear 
door. 

But why had the thief, or thieves, taken 
the safe? It was heavy for its size, and 
although it was fitted with wheels, it was an 
awkward object to handle. Marks on the 
floury floor showed where the robber had pried 
it from the office with the aid of a wooden 
lever. Then he had wheeled the safe to the 
rear platform, against which a wagon had been 
backed. The robbery had evidently taken 
place toward morning, for the wheel marks 
showed plainly in the light snow that had 
fallen since midnight. 

Lee followed the tracks up into Main Street, 
but soon lost them among the tracks of other 
wagons that had passed later. Puzzled and 
alarmed, he hurried back to the telephone in 
the office, and notified first Hibbard, and then 
the sheriff. 

Nolan, the sheriff, arrived in ten minutes, 
made a hurried inspection, and sent out 
warnings to his deputies and to the police of 
all the surrounding towns. ‘‘I’ve done that as 
a matter of routine,’’ he said, ‘‘but this is an 
amateur job, Benton. Professionals would 
have blown up that old safe on the spot. 
Some one must have known about Hibbard’s 
leaving the money here.’’ 

But Hibbard, who came half an hour later, 
worried and anxious, could give little informa- 
tion. ‘‘No one saw the money turned over to 
me except Frank Mason and his wife,’’ he 
declared ; ‘‘and I certainly didn’t tell anyone 
where I was going to put it, for I didn’t know 
till I got here. Let’s look at those tracks.’’ 

They went to the rear driveway. ‘‘One 
horse, ’’ he said, ‘‘and a democrat or platform- 
spring wagon, I should say, from the size of 
the tires. They turned south—have you noti- 
fied Wharton and Springville, Mr. Sheriff?’’ 

‘*Yes; but this is a local job, Hibbard. In 
my judgment, they’ve hidden that safe right 
near here somewhere, and are going to 
open it at their leisure.’’ 

Lee, standing on the platform, saw 
two schoolboys in the driveway at the 
foot of the hill, pointing to the ground, 
and walked over to see whether they 
had discovered anything. ‘‘What have 
you found, Tommie?’’ he asked. 

‘*That was a lame horse, Mr. Ben- 
ton,’’ said the boy. -‘‘See, he went on 
three legs here. ’’ 

Lee bent down and looked at the 
marks, now almost obliterated by pass- 
ing feet. Yes, the toe had been dragged 
there, and farther on it had swept the 
ground again. Halfway up the hill it 
came down firmly, and the toe and heel 
calks were clearly defined ; beyond, until 
the tracks disappeared in the main street, 
there was no further sign of limping. 

The instant that he had seen the 
tracks, Lee had thought of Limpsey 
Jane; but he said nothing to the boys. 
When he reéntered the mill, he saw Vern 
and the sheriff driving off together from 
the front of the building. He shouted 
to them, but they did not hear him. 

He went into the office, and called up 
David Fullerton, to whom his father 
had traded Limpsey Jane. Fullerton was not © 
at home, but his wife said that they had soli 
the mare to a man in or near Springville; sh« 
could not remember the name, but her husband 
could. He was in Norwood Falls then, and 
could probably be found at Osgood’s market. 

Lee raced across the village, and, at th« 
market, came upon Fullerton, who said that 
he had sold the mare to McManus, a truckman 

‘*But say,’’ he added, suddenly, as Lee was 
turning away, ‘‘he hasn’t got her now; he 
sold her to Dick Phelan last fall.’’ 

‘‘Do you mean the liveryman at Wharton?’ 

‘Yes; if you want her back, I reckon he’! 
sell her—he was kicking about her limping 
trick only the other day.’’ 

Lee returned to the office, asked for the toll 
operator, and finally was connected with 
Phelan’s livery barn. ‘‘Yes; I own the sorrel 














mare that limps for fun,’’ the liveryman 
admitted. ‘‘Has she been let out to anyone 
lately? Yes; just got back this morning—was 
gone all night. Who is this talking? Ben- 
ton? Oh, you used to own her, didn’t you? 
You don’t want her again, do you? I’llsell her 
cheap. Who had her out? Why, that young 
fellow who got fired from the navy a year or 
two ago. I can’t think of his name; his folks 
live over toward Hibbard Corners. Mason? 
Yes; that’s it—Jim Mason. What’s he been 
doing, cutting up any didos out your way?’’ 

A few minutes later, Lee was trying to find 
Vern Hibbard and the sheriff. He could get 
no trace of the officer, but he learned that 
Hibbard had driven home. At once Lee har- 
nessed the bay, and drove there at top speed. 

‘* Have you seen young Jim Mason re- 
cently ?’’? he asked, when V ern came to the door. 

‘*He rode to the Falls with me last night. ’’ 

‘*Where did he get out?’’ 

‘*Why, in Main Street, just as I turned to 
drive down to the mill.’’ 

‘*Did he know you were going there?’’ 

‘‘He must have known—that’s the only 
place the drive goes to. I don’t remember 
saying anything about it, though. What—’’ 

‘*Where does he live now, at home?’’ 

‘*He was at home yesterday, but he’s acting 
as caretaker over at the Sibley place. But 
what about Jim?’’ 

‘*Get your overcoat and hat, quick. 
you after you get into the buggy.’’ 

As they drove to the Sibley farm, Lee 
explained that they had only slender circum- 
stantial evidence against Mason—a few toe 
marks, and his damaged reputation; he had 
been discharged from the navy for stealing. 

*“T thought of him onee,’’ said Hibbard; 


I'll tell 


‘*but I’m not sure even now that he knew 
about the money’s being. paid over to me, for 
he wasn’t in the room. He told me he was 
going down to Redwood to call on a girl.’’ 

‘*He got off the train at Wharton, you see.’’ 

The Sibley place, which was in the hands 
of executors, was apparently deserted. Lee 
and Vern could find no one at the house or 
the barns. They went over the ground several 
times. The snow had melted, but by faint 
ruts in the half-frozen mud they traced fresh 
wheel marks from the road, across the barn- 
yard, and from there to an old sheep shed. 
Some litter heaped in one corner looked singu- 
larly fresh. Lee kicked it aside, and saw 
the safe, undamaged, and resting on its back. 
He drew out the key, and in two minutes 
handed the roll of bills to Vern Hibbard. 

**T don’t know what to do about young 
Mason,’’ said Hibbard. ‘‘He may not have 
got back from Wharton yet; and he may be in 
hiding, watching us this minute. I like Frank 
Mason, and I hate to prosecute his son.’’ 

‘*Well, I want this safe back where it came 
from, anyhow,’’ said Lee. 

**7’ll see to that before night. Say, if it 
hadn’t been for that trick horse, we’d never 
have found it, or not until the money was gone 
and the boy with it.’’ 

**Tf I were on a farm,’’ said Lee, ‘‘I’d buy 
her back quick, just out of gratitude. Phelan 
says he’ll sell her cheap.’’ 

‘*I’m on a farm,’? Hibbard declared; ‘‘you 
leave that to me.’’ 

Young Mason had probably seen them find 
the safe, for he disappeared from the neigh- 
borhood, and thus escaped prosecution. And 
within a few days Limpsey Jane again changed 
hands, and this time found a permanent home. 





HOW TQ MAKE LIBRARIES 























HOULD you attend one of the conferences 
that librarians are constantly holding 
nowadays, you would find that the subject 

of this article forms the essential problem 
about which all the discussion revolves. And 
you would find also that the discussion arranges 
itself round three questions: (1) How to select 
and acquire the books most serviceable to the 
users of the library; (2) how to classify, cata- 
logue and otherwise organize the books, so 
that they can be made to respond most quickly 
and efficiently to a particular inquiry; and 
(3) how to induce an intelligent and profitable 
interest in them. 

Now the first two of these subsidiary prob- 
lems involve questions that are technical; the 
study of these questions is part of the profes- 
sional effort of the librarian himself. To 
select the books, for example, he must make an 
intelligent study of bibliographies, of the ‘‘ac- 
cession lists’’ of other libraries, and of reviews; 
and he must always keep in mind the needs 
of the particular constituency (of readers) that 
uses his library, and of the limits of his fund 
for purchase. The codperative efforts of the 
libraries themselves, especially through the 
publishing board of the American Library 
Association, are extremely helpful to the libra- 
rian in making his selection. In fact, no ordi- 
nary library has at present any excuse for 
failing to discriminate between the worthy and 
the unworthy among the books that have been 
published long enough to receive consideration 
in such lists. 

When he has made his decision, he may, in 
trying to carry it out, meet a difficulty arising 
from the public itself: the pressure of demand 
for the authors that are familiar as against 
those that are unfamiliar, for books that are 
entertaining as against those that seek to be 
informing, and for the latest book that ‘‘every- 
one is talking about’’ as against the ‘‘stand- 
ards’’ that people are likely to forget. Such a 


pressure is constant on our librarians—espe- | 


cially on those in charge of the smaller libra- 


ries. If yielded to, it results in dissipating | 
the funds in the ‘‘books of the day,’’ and | 
nothing will be left over for the books tried | 


by time. 


WHAT A LIBRARY MUST BE. 























sure from the librarian is for the public to 
recognize that there is only one justifica- 
‘ion for a public library supported at the general 
expense: it must be an educational institution, 


: XHE only way to remove that possible pres- 


vith a purpose of affirmative good to the com- | 


‘munity; and it must present, not the latest | 
whim, or fashion, or notion, but the first prin- 
ciples in science, the standards in conduct and 
‘eeling, and the approved in taste and style. 
if it fails in that, it is only a partial expression 


expression of the ages that have gone before. 


fit, MORE USEFUL set 
By Herbert Putnam, <haman of ogress 





limit its choice to the books that furnish defi- 
nite instruction. A library is, to be sure, an 
‘*educational’’ institution; but ‘‘educational’’ 
is a broad term, and when it is applied to a 
general public of all ages, diverse occupations, 
and varying degrees of training and intelli- 
gence, it must include in its meaning not 
merely increasing the knowledge of that 
public, but improving its taste, quickening its 
understanding, enlarging its sympathy, and 
cultivating its imagination. To accomplish 
those purposes, those books are necessary 
which belong to the literature of power, and 
even of diversion. There is, however, no lack 
of such books in standard literature. And 
although the curiosity of the public may be 
keen for the more recent of them, it is fair to 
remember that a great many of them are now 
available in newspapers and magazines, and 
that the duty of a public institution to provide 
them may not be compelling. 


“FIRST CATCH YOUR READER.” 





HE purpose —r the catalogue na the classi- 
T fication of books is merely to furnish a 

physical apparatus that will reduce the 
need of personal interpretation of the collection 
by the library staff, or at least will assist the 
staff in the actual interpretation. It is not a 
substitute for the personal service. On the con- 
trary, its object should be so to free the staff 
from the minor routine and perplexities of 
identification, that the library may make its 
personal service more individual, and more 
effective. 

How to interest the reader, how to attract 
him, how to direct him to the more serviceable 
books—those are important questions. 

‘*First catch your reader.’’ There was a 
time when that seemed to be the chief anxiety 
| of our librarians, and it still causes much con- 
cern with many of them, properly enough. A 
library is not fully useful unless it reaches out 
and draws in readers from all sources, not 
merely from the home and the school, but from 
the mill, the factory, and the business office. It 
seeks to do it by advertisement: by circulars 
about its resources and facilities, by lists of 
books bearing upon the work of the day. It 
publishes such lists in the newspapers; it gives 
talks about them. 
librarian who would make his library practi- 
cally useful gets into touch with the industries 








| obtain books about those industries, and urges 








In an industrial city the | 


and the men engaged in them. He tries to) 


|the men to read them. And if a book sup-| 


plies one man with a particular fact that 
relates to his work, then the librarian feels that 
| his library has rendered a genuine service. 

Its service has been substantial, but perhaps 
| not ultimately more far-reaching than the 


| service done by a book that, instead of sup- | 
even of its own age—still less is it a useful | plying a particular fact, suggests an ideal in| is of very different forms and values. And it) What is the secret of their power? It is 
conduct, or brings out convincingly a sound | can be used effectively only with the aid of 
I do not mean to imply that a library must | principle in politics or economics. Nor need | apparatus. However dry and obstructive this 
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it disparage the service of those other books 
which take a man out of his daily routine and 
lift his imagination to higher realms. 


PERSONAL CONTACT WITH BOOKS. 
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OW a a reader keen for books must not find 
N a catalogue barring his way. He should 
be given immediate and informal contact 
with the books themselves. If they are the right 
books, they will make their own appeal. In our 
public libraries to-day there are ‘‘open access’’ 
shelves—as many of them as the space allows 
—filled with a selection of the useful and the 
entertaining books in every branch of litera- 
ture, shelves over which the reader may 
‘*browse,’’ and from which he may choose; 
there are other shelves where the most recent 
accessions are displayed; and there are still 
others where the casual reader will find a 
selected collection bearing upon some topic of 
current discussion—the anniversary of some 
event in history, perhaps, or of some personage, 
or the effort at some political or social reform. 
And the younger reader for whom books 
are yet to be vivified will find something 
more: bulletin boards on which are displayed 
—in photographs and clippings—portraits and 
scenes that stir his imagination and curiosity. 
If the library has fully perfected its organiza- 
tion, the younger reader may hear also of a 
‘*story hour’’ in which an official adept in the 
art of narration will recite to him and others 
a tale of entrancing interest, which he may 
later find expanded in a book. 

Some observers question the soundness of 
such endeavors in behalf of the younger read- 
ers.. They say that the approach to books is 
made too easy, and that the child of earlier 
days profited more by his few books, hard 
earned, than the child of to-day profits by the 
profusion thrust upon him. ‘There is justice 
in that view; and the parents who take pride 
in the fact that their children are great readers, 
and who encourage them to still more profuse 
reading, would be far wiser to limit them. The 
responsibility is with the parent; it is neglected 
to an astonishing degree. Yet it could be ful- 
filled by talking occasionally with the children’s 
librarian, by specifying a book now and then, 
and by occasionally testing the effect of this 
book or that upon the child himself. 

The efforts of the library that I have de- 
scribed represent its affirmative service. Its 
responsive service includes, of course, the 
selection of books in aid of the programmes of 
‘*study clubs,’’ the managers of which do well 
to confide their plans to the librarian well in 
advance. The library welcomes the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded, and similarly the oppor- 
tunity yielded by public lectures; a large 
number of our recent library buildings even 
provide halls for lectures, and utilize the inter- 
est roused by them to put forward the collec- 
tions themselves. 

For the expert reader, who is already trained 
to the use of books, and who needs no incentive 
to reading, all this effort is superfluous. But 
it is not wasted effort; for it may create in 
the large general public a desire for reading 
that will not only find wholesome diversion in 
books, but more exact information and invig- 
orating contact with ideals. 

The research student, the investigator, pre- 


sents to the library a problem that has not yet | 


been satisfactorily solved. The investigator 
may be concerned with any one of the numer- 
ous branches of science, and whatever his 


| quest, it is likely to carry him beyond the 


resources of any particular local library. How 
far shall the library go in its attempts to serve 
him? How far shall it ‘‘specialize’’ on his 
account? What may he fairly expect of it? 


PROVIDING FOR THE SPECIALIST. 
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E may justly expect (1) the most complete 
obtainable collection of books about the 
particular locality ; (2) the most servicea- 


ble reference books in every field; and (3) exact 
information about other collections, either near 

















or remote, from which he may obtain the books | 


he wants, and from which possibly the local 
library may actually borrow the books for his 
use. The loan of such books—interlibrary 
loans—is being encouraged. It makes the col- 
lections of a considerable area available to any 


citizen within it, and the collections of the | 
Library of Congress available throughout the | 


United States. The chief obstacle to the ex- 


tension of interlibrary loans is the expense of | 
should a special book post be | 


transportation ; 
enacted, or library books included at advanta- 
geous rates in the parcel post, that obstacle 
will be removed. 

The privilege of direct and immediate access 
to books is not to be overestimated. However, 
access to the literature of knowledge requires | 
effort—systematic effort—on the part of the 


reader as well as of the librarian. For the | 
literature of knowledge is not merely vast; it | 


apparatus may seem, therefore, it must be 
mastered ; and the reader cannot do better than 
to devote his first moments at the library to 
mastering it. Is the collection arranged on 
the shelves by subjects? Is every book in it 
represented in the public catalogues? How is 
it represented? Knowing its author, will the 
reader find the collection alphabetically under 
its author? If the reader is in search of ma- 
terial on a given subject, he will want to know 
whether the catalogues group under that sub- 
ject all the works relating to it. And how is 
it about articles in magazines? 

Such are the questions to be answered; and 
the sooner the reader asks them and gets them 
answered, the more promptly and effectively 
will the collection respond to his needs. 

But besides the apparatus, there is the 
staff of the library; and at the head of that 
is the librarian himself. The reader is entitled 
to the best aid that the library can furnish. 
It is strange how few readers avail themselves 
of it. A large number of them, after fumbling 
vainly at the catalogues, and appealing to the 
nearest attendant, rest content—or more often 
go away discontented. They are shy; they 
do not wish to give undue trouble. 


ASKING ee 








N that they misconceive both the organization 
of the library and its spirit, as well as their 
own rights. A library is the place for 

confessing ignorance; it exists for the purpose 
of answering questions. And the answer to 
which the inquirer is entitled is the best 
answer that the collection as a whole, and the 
staff as a whole, can supply. 

But the staff is a graded staff; besides em- 
ployees of expert training and mature expe- 
rience, it includes many, needed for the 
elementary routine, who have little general 
knowledge, and even less special knowledge. 
They come and go; the salaries are too petty 
to retain them until they acquire familiarity 
with the books themselves or dexterity in 
the use of the catalogues. Being enjoined, 
however, to respond politely, and being 
zealous, they often undertake to answer 
questions that are completely beyond them. 
The seeker of information who accepts the 
answer of one of these attendants as final, and 
goes away baffled, has not had his due. It is, 
of course, primarily the fault of the overzealous 
employee, but it is also the reader’s fault; he 
should ask whether the staff contains anyone 
who has special charge of or knowledge in the 
material in that subject; if he can get no help 
there, he should ask for the head of the 
department, and failing there, for the librarian 
himself. His notion that in doing so he would 
cause resentment is wrong. On the contrary, 
his application would gratify that official. 

The reader who can frame a question so 
that the catalogues themselves will answer it 
is already an expert. But that skill, except 
as regards the ordinary subjects, is not expected 
of him; for it implies an ability to convert one 
language, or one method of approach, into 
another. The staff will willingly convert it 
for him; but to enable the staff to do it effi- 
ciently, he must seek the proper official. In 
a railway station there is a window marked 
‘*Information.’’ A tourist may reasonably 
expect there the schedules of trains, routes 
and rates; but who would ask there for the 
amount of the capital stock of the road, or the 
amount of the bond issues, or of the rolling 
stock, or of the hours or wages of employees? 
And yet when they question an attendant, 
many readers in a library do a thing almost 
as absurd. And the result is a succession of 
complaints of the defects of the service. 

But there is another class of readers—among 
those wishing to read for ‘‘improvement’’— 
who are still undecided about the ‘‘line’’ of 
reading they wish to follow. Such a moun- 
tain of books! Such a multitude of subjects! 
And yet they wish to do some systematic 
reading that will be not merely diverting but 
| informing; and they must begin somewhere. 
| Well, the best way to begin is to begin with 
what is nearest at hand: an event of the day, 
a@ personal experience, a personage talked 
| about, a book mentioned in discussion. For 
as all roads lead to Rome, so all roads lead 
| from it; and with whatever you begin, if you 
| follow up each suggestion encountered in its 
| course, you will find that before long you have 
traversed the most astonishing distances and 
formed the most diversified acquaintance. 
| The field of knowledge is too vast for any 
one person to be completely ‘‘informed.’’ The 
essence of culture is to know one thing thor- 
| oughly, and to see it sanely in its proper pro- 
| portions and in its various relations. 

The effective use of a library is an art; it 
| begins with a mastery of the mechanism. 
| But the proper use of a particular book is also 
an art. Some people are extraordinarily adept 
in it. They will seize a book and ‘‘extract 
the heart out of it’? in a twinkling, while 
most of us would be vaguely fumbling at it. 





twofold: (1) they approach that book with a 
| definite question; and (2) they test its ability 
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to answer this question by the means that 
the author himself, if methodical, has fur- 
nished: the preface, the table of contents, 
and the index. From those they are pointed 
to the passages that apply to their purpose. 
The preface, the table of contents and the 
index of a book are therefore prime facilities 
for acquiring knowledge. Yet few readers 
have any skill in using them. It should be 
taught in the earliest stages; so also should 
be taught the scope and use of the books that 
are the ‘‘tools of reference’’ in a library: the 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, handbooks. <A 
course given in the elementary schools in the 
art of using them would be more Jastingly 
serviceable than a whole library of ‘‘collateral 






HERE the dusty road 
W was flanked by the 

low stone walls 
Stanley Martin stopped, and 
wondered how much farther 
it was to Kileurragh. He 
was tired, and crossing to the 









reading.’? When a book has answered your 
particular question, pass on. The rest of the 
book need not concern you—not, at least, at 
the moment. 

In the literature of knowledge it is the con- 
crete—the particular—with which we should 
begin. And it is only in the literature of 
power that we need consider the book as a 
whole. For the books in that class are works 
of art ; and their power, as well as their beauty, 
lies in their composition as a unit. 

Such are some of the particulars that I would 
urge upon any reader who wishes to increase 
the usefulness to himself of his public library. 
The best of all maxims, however, is: 

**Use it!’’ 








tta 


his shoulder, but he did not 
take his eyes from the young 
man’s face. 

‘*T have disremembered the 
name for the moment,’’ he 
said, slowly. ‘* Howsoever, 
it’s herself that’ll know it. 





side of the road, sat on the 

wall. He had left the motor car some distance 
back on the road from Arklow; for he wanted 
to enter the land of his fathers unnoticed and 
alone. 

When he thought about it in a practical 
way, he realized that his was a rather romantic 
pilgrimage; but the eternal fascination of 
the unknown attracted him. His mother, 
who had been the centre of his world since 
he was seven, had died last spring of pneu- 
monia, after an illness of only a few days. 
They had intended to come to Europe to- 
gether this summer. And here he was 
alone. His memory of his father was 
very indistinct, but his mother had often 
spoken of him. From what she had told 
Stanley, he knew that his father had 
always intended to go back to Ireland on 
a visit, and that when he was dying, he 
had left money to some relatives there. 

That was all Stanley knew about his 
father’s people. Perhaps his mother had 
known more; she had always said that 
when he left Harvard, they would go over 
together and look up daddy’s people, that 
then he would be big enough to under- 
stand. His mother was one of the Stanleys 
of Virginia. He used to say that her one 
little weakness was her pride in the Stan- 
leys; but he used to say so smiling, for 
the failing, if failing it were, had only 
made him love her the more. He saw her 
now, as he gazed over the low green fields 
to the gray sea beyond—slight and fair, 
with dreamy brown eyes, laughing at him 
when he teased her, asserting in her slow, 
Southern tones that, after all, one dark- 
haired Martin was worth generations of 
Stanleys. 

Once, when he was little, he had asked 
his Grandfather Stanley whether Grand- 
father Martin had as grand a place as the 
one in Virginia. The old Southerner had 
not answered at once; then he had said 
stiffly that he believed the Martins were 
military people, and that he did not know 
what estates in Ireland were like. 

At that point, Stanley’s reminiscences 
were interrupted by the sight of a man coming 
toward him along the road—a tall, erect man, 
who carried a spade over his shoulder. Stanley 
stood up and waited for him. 

‘*Can you tell me how far it is to Kilcur- 
ragh 9? 

‘*T can, sorr; in another five minutes ye’ll 
be seein’ the last house this side of ut.’’ 

‘*You’re going that way yourself?’’ 

‘*T am, sorr, which is natural like, me home 
being there. I was born at Kilcurragh close 
on siventy year ago, and I hope to die there 
whin I come to quittin’.’’ 

‘*Lived all your life here?’’ asked Stanley. 

‘*T have not, sorr,’’ replied the man, with a 
pleasant smile. ‘‘Manny’s the places I’ve seen 
in between. ’’ 

There was a pause. Stanley bent and picked 
two ripe blackberries from some brambles that 
grew in profusion at the other side of the low 
wall, and ate them. 

‘*What about the gentry in these parts?’’ 
he said, at last. ‘‘Do they live in the vil- 
lage?’’ 

‘*The gentry, is it? 
white house on the hill, where Misther Gray 
lives when he’s not in England, and there’s 
the old ladies live down be the Point—and —’’ 

‘*And the Martins? Do any of them still 
live about here?’’ 

‘*Marrtin ?’’ 

‘*Yes, there was an army officer who served 
in India for some time. He had a son who 
went to America. ’’ 

‘*Ye said Martin?’’ repeated the old man. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Stanley. ‘‘I’m that officer’s 
grandson, and I’ve come all the way from 
America to see whether there are any of my 
father’s people still left at Kileurragh. ’’ 

The old man shifted the spade slightly on 


Well, there’s the big | 


Will you walk along, sorr? 
It’s proud I am to be talking to a soldier’s 
son. I was thirty-five years soldiering mesel’, 
ower most parts of the empire. ’’ 

‘*Indeed, that is very interesting; but it 
was my grandfather who was the soldier; my 
father was a lawyer in New York.”’ 
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‘*Be the piper, what was I sayin’ now? A 
lawyer, your father was?’’ 

Before Stanley could reply, he saw the old 
man’s face lighten. Following the direction 
of his eyes, he caught sight of a woman coming 
toward them across the field. 

‘It’s herself,’’ said the man, in a tone of 
satisfaction, ‘‘comin’ down the field path; we’ll 
wait for her.’’ 

Stanley smiled; how strangely slow were all 
things in this Old World island. There was 
time to wait, to notice the soft mauve of the 
meadow crocus over there in the field, to wonder 
at the glossy red of the honeysuckle berries 
clustering at the top of the lichened wall, and 
the pale green of the ivy blossom among its 
dark leaves. He raised his eyes to look at the 
approaching woman. She did not look old at 
| that distance; her head was well poised, her 
walk free and steady. Almost before she was 
within earshot, the man began calling out to 
her; he delivered his news in distinct phrases, 
and hurled each one at her over the low wall, 
separately, like a succession of missiles. 

‘*This here is a foine young gintleman—from 
America—who’s apt—to be looking for some 
distant relatives—of his own—that are not here 
any more—I’m thinkin’.’’ 

By this time the woman had reached them; 
she had a large basket of seaweed on her arm. 
Her eyes were turned on Stanley. 

‘*And I wud have ye remimber, Christie, ’’ 
her husband went on, before she had time to 
speak, ‘‘I wud have ye remimber the case of 
Tim Magraa, that went ower to the States, 
and had to come back, and ye’ll not be for- 
gittin’ for why.’’ 

The woman did not speak. She looked 
mutely at her husband. 

Stanley was amused; he must hear Magraa’s 
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history later. He turned tothe woman. There 
was a quiet dignity about her; her gray eyes 
were still beautiful. Instinctively, he raised 
his hand to his cap and pulled it slightly for- 
ward over his dark hair. 

‘*T was hoping to find some people of the 
name of Martin,’’ he began. 

‘*And be the same token,’’ interrupted the 
old man, still in his high-pitched voice, ‘‘ye’ll 
be remimberin’ Tim Magraa, mother.’’ 

It seemed natural to Stanley to take the bas- 
ket from the woman’s arm. She stood back. 

‘*Arrah now, what’s a gintleman born like 
yersel’ to do wid the wrack at all?’’ 

But Stanley insisted, and she let him have his 
way; her self-possession seemed to come back. 

‘*So Brian didn’t tell ye annything about the 
Marrtins? But it’s me that remimbers thim.’’ 

‘*Wait, mother,’’ said the old man ina lower 
voice, ‘‘wait till we git home. 

‘*Now, sorr,’’ he continued, turning to Stan- 
ley, ‘‘ye’ll find it hard to belave what a gran’ 
bit of a house we have, left to us, sorr, be a— 

a—benefactor, as you might say; wan we 
thought much on,’’—he cleared his throat,— 
‘tand whose mimory we hold sacred. Say 
it’s so, mother. ’’ 

‘*Tt’s thrue, God save us.’’ 

Stanley thought he caught the sound of a 
sob. To change the course of her thoughts, 
he turned to the woman with a smile, and 
asked her to tell him about Tim Magraa. 
They would talk about the Martins later, and 
then in the evening he would go back to 
Arklow, for he saw that there could be no 
Martins living in Kileurragh at present. 

‘“Tim Magraa, yer anner,’’ and this time 
the woman smiled, a glorified smile; but it 
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AN IN A LOWER VOICE, “WAIT TILL 


HOME.” 


was directed at Stanley, and had nothing to 
do with Tim Magraa. 

‘*Tim Magraa was an owd man, he was, 
rest his sowl, and he and his owd woman was 
left alone. He had been a hard father, and 
the bhoys had gone to the States. Only the 
daughter Rose had stayed at home, for her 
brothers made her promise never to leave her 
mother. It was a weak, sickly little sowl, was 
Anne, Tim’s wife; he ground all the sperrut 
out of her, he was that contrary. Rose died. 
Whether or no it was that that made Tim 
Magraa oncomfortable at home, I’ll not be 
sayin’, but he up and said he was going out 
to the States to the bhoys. Poor Anne said 
sorra a wurrd but that she’d be stayin’ be 
Rose’s grave. Where Tim got the money, no 
one can say for sure, though there was them 
that said that when money came from the 
bhoys, Anne and Rose only knew of a small 
part of ut. The bhoys weren’t bad; but 
they had been brought up wid the shtick, and 
they’d never held to their father. 

‘*Well, it didn’t seem to us long after he had 
left when what did we see one evenin’ at dusk 
but Tim Magraa creepin’ down the road home 
again. Some who were standin’ back there in 
the field thought it was his ghost; Brian, hare, 
knew better; there was too much smell of 
whiskey as he passed by for him not to be 
quite natural. And the story came out later 
that he had found one of the bhoys, drivin’ 
hotels in the place. And—well, the bhoy was 
ship and sent him home. It fair broke the 
heart of Tim Magraa.’’ 

‘*The son was a brute,’’ said Stanley. 

‘*7’ll not be sayin’ as much as that,’’ replied 
the woman, ,‘‘but I will say he was his father’s 








in his own car, and ownin’ one of the biggest | 


ashamed of his father, and he put him on the 
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own son. Howsomever, as I allays said, if it 
had been Anne that had gone, had she been 
all in rags, the bhoys wud have taken her in.’’ 

‘*But what has this to do with me?’’ asked 
Stanley. ‘‘I’m not like Tim Magraa, or his 
son, either.’’ 

‘*Whoever thought it had annything to do 
wid you?’’ said the woman, in her soft voice. 

Brian laughed. ‘‘And what will ye be 
pleased to think of the little place, sorr?’’ 

They had reached a neat brick house that 
stood back somewhat from the road; it had 
evidently been built.more recently than any- 
thing else in the village. The brick-paved 
path to the front door was bordered with 
Michaelmas daisies, now in full bloom; some 
belated bees were still hovering over the purple 
flowers. Behind the house, a grass field went 
down toward the sea. 

Christie went into the house, and the old 
man waited for Stanley to pass through the 
gate before him. But Stanley, looking up 
suddenly, caught sight of the woman beckoning 
excitedly to her husband from the doorway. 
‘*Perhaps they want to tidy up the house,’’ 
he thought. 

‘*1’d like to walk round the garden, if you 
don’t mind,’’ he said to Brian. ‘‘I want to 
see the view of the sea from the far end. 
Then I’1l come in, if I may, and see the inside 
of your delightful little home. ’’ 

Brian hurried in; Stanley strolled down by 
the wall. At the corner of the road an old 
gnarled elder tree spread out bunches of black 
fruit; under the tree was a carpet of sulphur 
toadstools. Stanley went nearer; never before 
had nature seemed so close to him as to-day, 
never more beautiful. 

A girl was passing along the road at the 
other side of the wall. She was carrying 
two hens by their feet. She seemed sur- 
prised to see the stranger; but after a 
moment she asked, ‘‘ Div ye know av Mrs. 
Martin is indoors?’’ 

Stanley stopped short, and he tried to 
pull himself together. The whole truth 
flashed upon him. But he kept his pres- 
ence of mind. 

Yes, Mrs. Martin was in the house, but 
he was sure that she was occupied at that 
moment. Would the young woman not 
return with the hens later in the after- 
noon? 

He had decided that only he himself 
had the right to go into the house just 
now. He was trying to think calmly. 
He followed the girl with his eyes, and 
regretted, in a vague sort of way, that on 
his account those unfortunate hens should 
have to hang with their heads down longer 
than they need otherwise have done. 

He looked out toward the horizon over 
the sea. So that was how it was. At the 
thought of these loyal, unselfish souls, 
worthy of the man whom he had been 
taught to honor most in the world, pride 
welled up in his heart. He saw it now, 
the reason for the dissatisfaction of the 
Stanleys over his mother’s marriage—a 
dissatisfaction that he had always per- 
ceived, but that he had never understood, 
for his father had been a man of mark. 

And his mother had been waiting for 
him ‘‘to understand’’ before she went with 
him overseas. He smiled; he was glad he 
had grown big enough. 

He went into the tidy, comfortable little 
house. The old people heard him; they 
stopped talking, and came forward. Stan- 
ley took out his watch. 

**Do you know,’’ he said, ‘‘I shall have to 
be making my way back to Arklow, but I want 
to know first what you can tell me about the 
Martins. One moment, though,’’ he added, 
turning to Brian; ‘‘my watch was fast yester- 
day. What time do you make it to be?’’ 

The‘old soldier took a silver watch out of 
his pocket. 

‘*T make it just five, sorr,’’ he said. 

Stanley caught sight of something that was 
attached to the old man’s watch ring. Un- 
consciously, his hand closed over his own 
watch, which had been his father’s. On its 
swivel was the worn half of a broken sixpence. 
The original sixpence, his mother had told 
him, had been broken between his father and 
grandfather when the former had left Ireland 
as a boy—and who knew what had become of 
the other half, she had said. Stanley knew 
now. He turned to Christie. 

‘*It was you who said you remembered, 
Mrs. —’’ He waited. 

‘*Christie’s me name,’’ she said, gently. 

‘*Mrs. Christie,’’ Stanley went on, ‘‘can’t 
you recall the Martin who was the military 
man and my grandfather ?’’ 

She seemed as if she were too tired to stand, 
and sank into a low’chair by the window. 
Brian was stealing to the door. 

‘‘Wait one moment!’’ Stanley called after 
him. ‘Perhaps I can help you to indentify 
him. That soldier’s son who went to Amer- 
ica never left off longing to come back to 
Ireland. He meant to have brought his young 
wife, too. You said your name was Christie. ’’ 
He paused a moment. The woman was breath- 
ing hard, as she leaned forward. Stanley 
turned his eyes upon her. 

‘*A strange coincidence,’’ he said. 
a little sister, born after my father died. 


“*T had 
My 











mother named her Christine, because she knew 
my father would have called her Christie. ’’ 

But when he saw the old hands tremble, and 
the tears start in the gray eyes, the Irish blood 
of his father quickened in his veins; as he 
moved toward her chair, the tenderness of his 
mother swept over him, until he bent down 
and put his arm round the old shoulders. 
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“( 7 down here at 
once, ’’? my Uncle Joris 
“had commanded; so there I was, the 
next morning, on the forward deck of a steamer. 
**Come up,’’ would have been a more exact 
way for him to have worded his command; 
for ahead, in the pale gray cloudbank, which 
was part early mist, part windowed masonry, 
tower after tower reached up into the sky. 
My steamer had seemed high enough, but 
now, as we stole beneath gigantic bridges, she 
dwindled underfoot. In their long lattices 
overhead, tiny cars moved back and forth like 
air drops ina spirit level. And above the 
bridges rose the city of shadowy towers. 

For a moment I felt very small, young, and 
helpless. In one of those crags, behind one of 
those thousands of windows, would be the man 
who had summoned me. To go up and face 
him, just then, was like fighting through an 
army and scaling a mountain. Perhaps it is 
always like that, when we first go seeking 
our fortune. A good breakfast restored some 
of my courage. 

“Tf it’s fight and climb,’’ I thought, ‘‘at 
least have it over with.’’ 

A stream of men all hurrying one way 
carried me with my bag along a narrow street, 
and cast me, on an eddy, into the yawning 
base of my uncle’s tower. Here a stern officer 
in blue cap and buttons thrust me toward an 
iron door labelled ‘‘Express,’’ and there in- 
carcerated me behind a grating. 

‘*All right !’’ cried this jailer. ‘‘Goahead!’’ 

The pit of my stomach leaped, several 
patches of light flew downward, and presently, 
after a jerk and a clash, I stood, with crackling 
ears, on the top floor of that tower. 

‘*Mr. Hordyk?’’ said the elevator boy. His 
face lighted at the name. ‘‘Ah, he’s the grand 
gintleman! To your right hand, sor.’’ 

He grinned through his cage, and dropped 
out of sight. I thought that it was a good 
omen to hear my uncle praised; and I had 
need of that encouragement when I found 
myself confronted by a ground-glass door 
bearing the grim and mystical words: 

INDUSTRIEELE MAATSCHAPPIJ JACATRA 
Joris van Vioten Hordyk 

I tapped on the glass, wondering what lay 
behind it. 

‘*Come!’’ barked a voice. 

Entering, I stood still and blinked, like one 
who had stepped outdoors upon the dazzling 
verge of a precipice. The room was chiefly 
windows, through which gleamed an aérial, 
sunny panorama of morning sky, roofs, flag- 
poles, glistening white pillars of steam, and 
a glimpse of a brown river winding round the 
city far below, as at the bottom of some valley. 
In the middle of the room stood a very large, 
bare mahogany table. Behind it sat a burly, 
blond man dressed in gray boating flannels, 
who seemed to be playing ticktacktoo with a 
handful of dark-colored beans. 

**Good morning, sir!’’ I began. 

‘*Good morning!’’ replied the man, in a 
soft, throaty bass voice, without looking up. 
He went on moving one of the beans. I 
watched him with great curiosity. He had 
been built square, then roughly rounded at 
the corners, you might say; his face was pink 
and boyish; and in fact, while he bent so 
eagerly to his game, he resembled an over- 
grown boy who for a masquerade had put on 
thick eyebrows, a close-cut yellow wig and 
bristling yellow moustache, all bright as honey, 
but mixed here and there with white. 

‘*Mr. Hordyk?’’ I inquired. 

** Yes, ’’ he replied, scrutinizing another 
bean, and flinging it angrily down into a 
wastebasket. ‘‘I am.’’ 

‘*Well, Uncle Joris,’’ I said, ‘‘this is your 
nephew, Jim Curtane. ’’ 

He raised his head, fixed me with a pair 
of blue eyes, bright, honest, irascible; then 
bouncing up from his chair, he took my hand 
and crunched it in his own. 

‘*Very well!’? he grumbled, when we had 
sat down, with the mahogany desk between 
us. ‘*Very well, very well!’’ 

After several minutes of ticktacktoo, Uncle 
Joris dealt me another long stare. 

‘*Hearty young cub!’’ he murmured, in a 
tone that was by no means complimentary. 
Leaning back, and gazing rather sadly out at 
the window, as if he had seen something a long 
way off in the upper air, ‘‘I said you would 
be,’’ he observed, ‘‘years ago. Years! Hang 
it, I gave you a silver mug!’’ 

He turned and stared at me again, so fero- 
ciously that, had he demanded his gift back 











‘*What are ye afther doin’?’’ she gasped. 

‘What my father used to do, long ago,’’ he 
said, in his quiet voice. ‘‘What my own 
mother would have done to the mother of the 
man she loved.’’ 

And to reach her bowed face, he had to 
bend lower still, so that he was on his knees 
when he kissed her. 
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on the spot, I should have 
felt no surprise. 

‘* Always fond of your mother. You don’t 
resemble her. All Curtane. Not one least 
look of your mother. Not one trace.’’ 

‘*T’m sorry,’’ I said, for he appeared to 
expect an answer, if not an apology. 

‘*Sorry?’’ he snapped. ‘‘So am I.’’ 

With that, he fell into a deep study, pulling 
his big, bright moustache. 

‘*You sent for me, sir?’’ I ventured, boldly. 

‘*Of course I did!’’ 

He roused at. this retort, and 
carefully selecting two of the 
brown beans, pushed them 
toward me across the table. 

‘*Chew those,’? he com- 
manded. I took them. 

‘* Not both at once!’’ he 


cried. ‘‘One first. Then the 
other. Which is better? Tell 
me. ”? 


So he had brought me all this 
way to compare the taste of 
beans! I did my best. 

‘* Much the same, sir,’’ was 
my report. ‘‘They both taste 
like—something likechocolate. ’’ 

Uncle Joris made a gesture 
of despair. 

**One is the highest grade,’’ 
he groaned, ‘‘of cocoa! The 
other about the lowest. Both 
alike! My goodness me!’’ 

He shook his blond head for 
a while, then looked at me 
gloomily and craftily, so that I 
knew that something else was 
coming. ‘ 

‘*Young man, how many rings 
do I wear? Describe them. ’’ 

Glancing across, I found his 
hands hidden below the mahog- 
any. He saw my glance, and 
looked more sly than ever. 

‘*What kind of rings? 
Come !’’ 

‘**T can’t say, Uncle Joris.’’ 

‘* You don’t observe!’’ he 
snorted. ‘‘Young men should observe. 
don’t. Do you?’’ 

**Not jewelry,’’ I answered, rather nettled. 
**T don’t much care for it.’’ 

A truly fiendish glee danced in my uncle’s 
eye. He laid both hands on the table; both 
were bare of ornament; he wore no ring at all. 

‘*Neither do I!’’? he jeered. ‘‘You might 
have observed that much!’’ 

A long silence fell, broken only when my 
inquisitor drummed on the table. I knew he 
was forming a low opinion of me, and—what 
was worse—I felt that he was right. Suddenly 
he cleared his throat. I jumped. 

‘*Now,’’ said he, briskly, peeping at a gold 
watch, ‘‘we have half an hour. Tell me all 
about tin.’’ 

This was plainer sailing for a man who had 
lately passed three-hour ‘‘exams.’’ I poured 
forth tin, from ‘‘kassiteros, 1 A. D.’’ to can- 
nery scrap heaps and the adulteration of silk. 
I was growing quite warm and copious, when 
Uncle Joris put forth his hand and shut the 
tide gate of my verbiage. 

‘*Books,’’ he remarked, sourly. ‘‘All that 
is books. What would you do, young man, if 
your miners refused to work for you, and gave 
no reason why ?’’ 

I was pulled up short to consider. 

‘*That depends, uncle. That depends on 
the place and the mine.’’ 

His blue eyes looked at me somewhat more 
kindly. Then he was off upon another tack. 

‘*How about your debts?’’ 

** All paid. ”’ 

‘*And your degree, James?’’ 

‘*Taken, sir. In my bag, there.’’ 

‘*Let me see it.’’ 

I handed him the precious roll of sheepskin. 
He read it, pouting, and rather scornful. 

‘**Jacobum Hordyk Curtane’... ’ he 
quoted. ‘‘Not much Hordyk. Humph! A 
line’s been written in, here—‘cum toto in 
cursu academico probatum tum in Litt. 
Angl. excellentem’ .. . What does that mean, 
boy? My Latin’s rusty.’’ 

I was calf enough to feel proud of the parch- 
ment, especially of that interpolated line. 

‘*Tt means honorable mention, sir.’’ 

Uncle Joris lifted his tawny eyebrows like 
an owl. 

‘*Mention for what—powers of observation ?’’ 

**No, sir.’’ 


You 











“WELL, UNCLE JORIS,” 





‘*Well, then?’’ he persisted. ‘*What else?’’ 

‘*English literature. ’’ 

He flung up his arms, and brought them 
down whack on the mahogany. 

‘*Literature?’’ he cried. ‘‘And you cannot 
see whether a man wears rings? O dear!’’ 

He rose and walked the office, in a great 
show of agitation. 

‘*Literature?’’ He took the sky to witness, 
through a window. ‘‘For mining—no. You 
could not get honorable mention for that in one 
year. But literature! And you do not even 
observe! My goodness! These colleges!’’ 

That roused my ire, for it seemed unjust. 

‘**Uncle Joris,’’ I blurted, ‘‘my college is 
not to blame for me!’’ 

It became his turn to pull up short. 

‘* Why, no,’’ said he, growing serious. 
‘*‘Why, no. That is quite true.’”’ And he 
gave me another long, cool stare, in which 
there was mingled—or so I thought—the first 
sign of something like approbation. It was 
brief, at any rate; for soon he pulled out his 
watch again, scowled at the dial, and contin- 
ued: ‘‘ Youngster, look here. Can’t take you 
to tiffin—lunch, I mean. Already engaged. 
You return to this office at half past two. No; 
two-thirty-four sharp.’’ 

This was cutting time so fine, and Uncle 
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JIM CURTANE.” 


Joris himself wore such a keen look as he 
spoke, that I begged leave to compare watches. 

He laughed outright. 

‘*Two-thirty-four sharp !’’ hecried. ‘‘Con- 
found you, there’s Hordyk blood inside you, 
after all! Now, good-by!’’ 

At half past two I was waiting at the door 
of the ‘‘ Industrieele Maatschappij’’; four 
minutes later, precisely, I knocked, and found 
my uncle standing there, watch in hand, as if 
he had not moved during the interval. 

‘*Welll’? he snapped. ‘‘We’re going for 
a sail. Stow your bag in the corner, boy. 
A shame to lose that honorable mention!’’ 
And he bustled into an adjacent room, calling, 
‘‘Wait! One moment, till I get my Petit- 
Jean |’? 

His Petit-Jean proved to be a very lordly 
hat woven of some soft Oriental fibre. This, 
with his blond moustache and his gray boating 
flannels, gave him a youthful, jaunty air. 
He locked up the drawers of the table, patted 
all his pockets two by two, and muttered 
some disconsolate opinion that, for the doing 
of business, New York was the worst and 
slackest and laziest muddle on the face of the 
globe. 

‘*So now we leave the scatterbrains,’’ he 
concluded. ‘‘Now for a spin aboard the Buit- 
enzorg. Come on!’’ 


I SAID, “THIS IS YOUR NEPHEW, 
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at the scenery and the glorious light, when 
he was not fussing with a wee patent log that 
he paid out astern and hauled in, happy as a 
| boy fishing. The sun had nearly set as we 
came into the crowded river mouth by the 
| Jersey shore, and darted hither and yon like 
a water beetle, round the Battery for home. 

Here all was a further maze of navigation— 
|a bullfight of boats bellowing at one another. 
| ‘Can you steer?’’ shouted Uncle Joris, amid 
| the din. 
| ‘**Don’t know!’’ I shouted in reply. 

‘*Take the wheel !’’ he bawled. ‘‘Find out!’’ 

Before I could think, he had left me steering, 
and crawled forward. It was another trick 
|of his, another test, and at ‘that moment a 

dangerous one, for close above us, to port, 
| reared the black iron crag of a steamer, and 
| close to starboard lay wharves and ferries full 
| of lurking craft. The black ship drew slowly 
upriver, and we underneath her flank in a 
| harrow, choppy lane. Our little Buitenzorg 
‘*felt her helm’’ altogether too readily, I found, 

| and needed coaxing and pampering, in order 
to lie straight. It was an anxious time; we 
| might run into a pocket; and just as that bit 
| of foresight crossed my mind — 
| ‘Look out!’ roared Uncle Joris. 
| He gave a leap aft toward the engine. I 
saw him reverse it; felt it go 
wrong, kick, stop dead; and 
with an ugly thrill was aware 
that from between two piers a 
fat brown tug had pushed her 
stern athwart us, churning a 
wild hubbub of foam across our 
bows. In a thrice our cedar 
eggshell would be caught, ban- 
died, and either smashed or 
swamped. Our engine had 
gone. Our headway slid us to 
destruction. There was no 
dodging. The steamer hung 
over us so imminent that I 
could count the blisters of black 
paint along her quarter, and 
noticed, even, that some of them 
were burst. 

‘*About!’’ thundered Uncle 
Joris. ‘‘Bring her about!’’ 

He was bareheaded and very 
pale. I found time to wonder 
at him, in a sort of desperate 
calm ; to hope only that neither 
screw would mangle us; and to 
learn for the remainder of my 
days that the ship’s name— 
although I cannot remember 
any glimpse of it—was North- 
ern Star. 

‘*No!’’ I shouted. ‘*Not room 
enough —’’ 

We flew straight for the lessen- 
ing gap. There followed a smell 
of steam and coal smoke, a blind- 
ness, angry voices, a smothered 
throbbing, as of air and water; 
and the next moment all was past. We had 
slipped through between tug and steamer. 
The frail Buitenzorg lay rocking among the 
wharves. Her ensign, the little Dutch tricolor, 
hung limp on a broken staff. 

My uncle sat smiling at me, queerly. 

‘*T was wrong, James,’’ he admitted, ‘‘and 
you were right. I owe you an apology about 
| the steering, as well as—more than I bargained 
| for, that time. Get the boathook, my boy, 

and if {the engine will work, let us fish my 
Petit-Jean out of the river.’’ 

He said almost nothing more until we stood 
beside his mahogany table in the tower. 

‘‘Take your bag.’’ He pointed to it in 
the corner. ‘‘If you’re not tired of an old 
bachelor’s company, we’ll dine together. To- 
morrow afternoon you start for Tanjong Bit.’’ 

My face must have shown my bewilderment. 

‘‘Oh,’’ laughed Uncle Joris, ‘‘it’s only in 
| the Dutch Indies. You may be the man for 
| the place. Anyhow, at your age, ’twill do 
you good. Buy your tropical outfit in Amster- 
dam, take the Royal Packet, and go ask Diego 
Borba what is wrong.’’ 

Many confused thoughts were spinning in 
my head as we went to dinner; and across 
the candles, at that meal, I watched, with a 
| powerful sense of discovery, the jovial pink 
| face of my mother’s brother, and his boyish 





The Buitenzorg, I found, was a trim little | blond head. Somehow, we had found each 


motor boat of three-quarter-inch cedar, pol- 
ished like a violin, picked out in spotless brass, 
and adorned with a tiny Dutch tricolor flut- 
tering red-white-and-blue at her stern. We 
boarded her on the Bropklyn side of the river, 
under the shadow of a great bridge; and soon, 
with my Uncle Joris at her wheel, and a fine 
white wave at her cutwater, she was flying 
up the East River, dodging ferryboats and 
tugs, yapping her shrill whistle at them like 
a self-important terrier among elephants. 

‘*Round the island of Manhattan,’’ quoth 
my uncle. He beamed upon me, the river, 
and the world, but spoke no more until we 
had glided through a weedy little stream, 
underneath a railway drawbridge, and out 
where bright afternoon flooded the Hudson 
and the blue-gray Palisades. 

‘* Ah, my goodness!’’ He drank in the 
breeze of our flight. ‘*This is living, now. 
Cities are a poor kind of dream.’’ 

All the way down the Hudson he mooned 


| other. Tanjong Bit might lie at the world’s 
| end, but since he trusted me I would go there. 
| Whatever we discussed while we ate, I 
| remember one part of our conversation, when 
| I told him about the Cambridge lodging house, 
and showed him little Kong Hsu’s keepsake— 
| the Chinese tiger carved in jadestone. 

| ‘*Ah,’’ said Uncle Joris, turning it thought- 
fully in his hand, ‘‘ah, yes. That is very 
|old. Quite valuable. ’’ 
He glanced up, shyly. 

‘*Quite valuable. Glad to see that. I think 
your mother and father might have been glad 
| to see that, and—honorable mention !’’ 
| Uncle Joris laughed softly, deep in his 
throat. Then he said a thing I did not feel 
the weight of. 
| ‘* Yes, very glad. You know, James,— 
| rather, you don’t know yet,—how far a little 
kindness reaches in this world.’’ 
And he gave me back my tiger. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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are other men known the world over for what 
they have accomplished as authors, artists, 
musicians, professors, and men of science. 


® ¢ 


WHAT THE WAR COSTS US. 


| URING the year that ended in June 
last, the United States imported from 
Germany goods to the value of $190,- 
| 000,000, and exported to Germany goods valued 
at $345,000,000. About ten per cent. of our 
import trade and fifteen per cent. of our export 

| trade was with Germany. The whole of that 


| trade is for the time being lost, and if we con- 
| sider the derangement of commerce with Great 
| Britain and France,—which, with Germany, 
|are the three European countries with which 
we have had the most extensive commercial 











sake of the team reveals not merely the good 
ball player, but the man with the right stuff 
in him. The ‘‘pinch hitter’’ is undoubtedly 
a great fellow in his way, and deserves the 
applause he gets; but his chance would come 
less often if it were not for the sacrifice of the 
man who preceded him. 


* ¢ 


THE CRIPPLED CHILD. 


LL mothers, and most teachers and em- 
A ployers who have to do with crippled 
persons, know how difficult it is to deal 
with them. People who try to find work | 
for them discover that openings that they can | 
fill are extremely rare; for even when employ- 
ment can be found for the boy who is in some | 


way incapacitated, it frequently happens that | 


for the profit of their understandings. They 
were there to learn, and that is the main 
purpose for which Americans go to Europe. 
A great many, of course, go for pleasure, or 
for rest, or for medical treatment, but a large 
majority have been wont to go because in 
Europe they could get new ideas and new 
impressions, see how people other than Amer- 
icans live, hear languages not their own, and 
see the monuments of history and the great 
treasures of art. 

We can feed ourselves and clothe ourselves 
|at home. At home we can learn most of what 
| is in books, and say our prayers, and provide 
ourselves with bathtubs, newspapers, tele- 
phones, and automobiles. The part of Europe 
has been to give us new things to think about, 
new standards of living, new bases of compari- 





THE CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME IN PARIS. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


T= worm that is caught by the early bird 
is usually caught napping. 
A= may be tempted from without, but 
he is.overcome from within. 
MAN’S clothes are in style as long as they 
are wearable; a woman’s, wearable as 
long as they are in style. 


[oR» Kitchener’s answer to the young re- 
porter who asked him for his autograph is 
wholesome advice for all autograph hunters: 
‘*Young man, go and make your own auto- 
graph worth having.’’ 


T= American Bison Society reports that 
the American bison is now apparently safe 
from extinction. When.the society was organ- 
ized seven years ago, there were known to 
exist in North America only 1,100 pure-blooded 
bison, and the number was rapidly decreasing. 
In January last,: thanks to the work of this 
society, and others, the number had increased 
to 3,788, about equally divided between Canada 
and the United States. Of these, 3,212 were 
in captivity. 

HE effects of war are felt in the least ex- 

pected places. All baseballs that cost 
more than twenty-five cents are covered with 
Russian horsehide. The climate and the 
exposure to which the horse of the Russian 
steppes is subjected give his hide a peculiar 
toughness that.makes it able to withstand the 
terrific strain to which a baseball is subjected. 
Unless Russia can keep her ports open for the 
exportation of leather, our national game will 
suffer inconvenience. 


HE recent advance in the price of sugar 

makes interesting some figures concerning 
the consumption of sugar recently given by the 
president of one of the great refineries. The 
total consumption for 1914 in the United States 
is estimated at 3,700,000 tons, or about seventy- 
five pounds for every man, woman and child. 
From one-half to two-thirds of this quantity is 
sold for domestic use. Confectioners, bakers, 
canners, and other purveyors of food products 
take the remainder. 


: Tz port of Archangel, in the White Sea, 


from which the English are said to have 
transported Russian troops round the Scandi- 
navian peninsula to Scotland, is frozen over 
for all except a few months of the summer. It 
was founded, oddly enough, as a result of the 
voyage in 1553 of the English navigator, 
Richard Chancellor. Ivan the Terrible gave 
Capt. Chancellor valuable trading privileges, 
and in the seventeenth century Archangel 
was an important Russian port. Peter the 
Great, however, favored Petrograd. Archangel 
now has a population of about forty thousand. 
It is connected with central Russia by a narrow- 
gauge railway. ae 
N a recent talk to the boys of Epsom College 
on the value of character, the Ear! of Rose- 
bery said that the world constantly carves and 
chisels at the character of everyone. Some 
woods are so soft that they never repay the 
trouble of carving and chiseling; some woods 
split so easily that they are valueless; but 
other and finer woods, like old mahogany, get 
richer and more beautiful as they get older. 
The world judges the character of a man by 
his manners. 
indications of a manly, straightforward char- 
acter. Tennyson was right when he wrote, 
For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature, and of noble mind. 


VERY war exacts an incalculable toll of un- 

known genius, for it destroys young men 
who have not had time to stamp their person- 
ality on their generation. The present war 
may, in addition, rob the world of much genius 
that is mature and widely known. Maeter- 
linck, the great Belgian writer, has asked the 
War Office what regiment he can join. Fritz 
Kreisler, the violinist, is fighting in the Aus- 
trian army. Strauss, the composer, is at the 
front. Pierre Loti is fighting for France. Dr. 
Alexis Carrel, the noted surgeon, is serving in 
the French medical corps, and in all the forces 


Simple, manly manners are the | 


relations,—it is no exaggeration to say that 
one-fifth of our foreign trade has already been 
sacrificed to the war. 
| ‘The loss most obviously affects us as a nation. 
The government gets a large part of its revenue 
from customs, and when that revenue is reduced 
by a falling off in the amount of imports, it 
becomes necessary to lay new taxes to meet 
the deficiency ; for war does not lessen expen- 
ditures, but increases them. 

Congress is already considering that neces- 
sity, and before long we shall find ourselves 
paying each his individual share of the cost 
of a war in which we are not engaged. 

But those taxes will be light burdens com- 
pared with other burdens that, although they 
are less perceptible, we are already bearing. 
The millions of men in the field were producers 
as wellas consumers. They now produce noth- 
ing, but consume amounts of the necessaries of 
life prodigiously greater than the amounts they 
consumed in time of peace. A diminished sup- 
ply is subjected to an immensely increased 
demand, and consequently prices go up. Sugar, 
flour, dairy products, meat, clothing, hats, 
boots—how unimportant seems the recent re- 
mission of duty on such articles in the new 
tariff act, in the light of the advance in prices 
that has resulted from the war! Moreover, 
there are articles without number, ordinarily 
coming to us from abroad without awakening 
a thought on our part as to their origin, that 
we must now do without, unless we are willing 
to pay a much higher price for them. 

All these are direct material consequences— 
evil, every one of them—that affect nearly 
every. person in the country, but do not by 
any means fill the catalogue. Consider all 
that the widespread derangement of trade 
| implies—the action, and reaction, and re-reac- 
|tion! The higher cost of living forces us to 
‘economize. That leads to a reduced demand 
for goods, and consequently, to a reduced 
supply. That, in turn, compels employers to 
lay off some of the hands that are engaged in 
production; their lack of employment breeds 
misery and poverty, which in turn call for 
larger contributions for relief. 

In comparison with those evils, it seems 
almost trivial to mention the distraction of our 
minds from those matters that concern the 
daily life of our families, our neighborhood, 
and our people; nevertheless, that, too, is a 
source of real loss, and consequently a cause 
for regret. 
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THE SACRIFICE HITTER. 


S the baseball season draws to a close, the 
followers of the game are busy compiling 
statistics of individual prowess. The 

men who made the most hits, the most runs, 
the most stolen bases, and what not—all are 
picked out and set securely in the baseball 
temple of fame—at least, for the winter. 

But there is one kind of player that gets too 
little attention. He is always prominent in 
the game, when it is played skillfully. 
Newspaper accounts mention him frequently, 
but never as a hero. ‘‘Jones sacrificed Smith 
along to second, ’’—so runs many an account, — 
‘‘and a minute later a hit by Jackson sent him 
in with the winning run.’’ 

The crowd gives tremendous plaudits for the 
man who scored and the batter who brought 


he fails to keep the place, not so much because 
of his physical incompetence as on account of 
his temperamental infirmities. 

In Boston, Miss Grace Harper, of the King’s 
Chapel Committee for the Handicapped, has 
made a special study of the subject. She 


| son. It is an inconvenience and a very serious 
loss to have trade suspended, to get no dyes, 
|or toys, or potash, or cutlery from Germany 
while her ships are debarred from the seas, to 
| be deprived of European markets for our cotton 
and manufactures; but to all that, should it 


continue, we could adjust ourselves in time, for 
| we are, ourselves, good makers of commodities, 
|and can make our own. What we could not 


+ afford to lose is what our school-teachers went 
or oyun nore a meagre — ge oo |to see—the civilization of Europe, its art, its 
eg a rod es cho re mr “4 is roe es | buildings, its memorials, its atmosphere. That 

au bey atin pr fon but nine persons | civilization belongs to us almost as much as it 
out of ten never think of it. | 


does to Europe. Go back three hundred years, 
Many deformed persons are quite able to| 


and our history is all over there. What we 
learn a trade and to earn their living at it, and | 


finds that the average cripple is at a disadvan- 
tage, because he has been so pampered that 
his strength of character has deteriorated. 


learn of it when we go there greatly supple- 
| ments and illuminates what we have learned of 
it is necessary for some of them to do so; but |it at home. We know ourselves better for 
there are many of them who cannot hold a} - 
| having been there. 
place because they have not grasped and, A nation needs not only a present but a 
first principle of getting along with fellow past. The past of our nation is Europe. 
workers. They have been overindulged at Ws aun Gs witht & Ge 6 Obs, of 
: e, of course, 

home, favored at school, and ‘spoiled by the| but spare it permanently? No! No nation 
community, from the instinctive desire that can afford to lose its past. 
we all feel to ‘‘make it up’’ to them. 

The time may come when the parents can ® © 
no longer support the little daughter who can 
sew but cannot walk, or the son who can use THE QUESTION OF FARMING. 
his right hand but not his left. The future | I. The Open Mind. 
of that child will then depend upon his char- | T is no new experience for the farmer to see 
acter and training, as the future of every child | | himself in the newspaper. He knows only 
does; yet it is precisely those who need char- too well the caricature of the cheap humor- 
acter and training most of all that through | ist, the claptrap of the equally cheap politician, 
mistaken kindness are most often prevented | and the gush of the sentimentalist. But to-day 
from obtaining either. | newspapers, reviews and legislators are taking 

Miss Harper maintains that the physically new and very serious account of him. That 
handicapped should be treated primarily not as | is not merely to gain his subscription or his 
unfortunates, but as reasonable beings. One vote, or solely because he makes interesting 
reason why New York sends its crippled chil- | ‘‘copy,’’ but because experience has brought 
dren to the general public schools instead of | us to the point where we appreciate the im- 


to special schools is that they may learn the 
ways and requirements of other children. Our 
compassion for the child who has a crippled 
body should not so blind us to his future as to 
allow us to cripple his will power, too. Wise 
discipline is needed to enable him to compete 
with normal children on as even terms as 


possible. 
& 


OUR INTEREST IN EUROPE. 


AN we spare Europe? It has seemed at 

times of late that we might have to. 

In considerable measure we are getting 

along without her now. Whether we shall 

get any good of her next year or the year after, 

‘no one can tell us. How far she will ever be 
again the Europe that was, no one knows. 

The truth is, our old friend is desperately 
ill, and although she will probably recover, as 
we read the bulletins and the headlines we 
cannot help feeling dubious about it. 

And when her convalescence comes, what 
will she be? They say that Paraguay (or was 
it Uruguay?) in South America had such a 
long, killing fight with her immediate neighbors 
that when she got through (some years since), 
the women in her surviving population out- 
numbered the men three to one. Is Europe 
going to be like that? When you read of the 
prodigious efficiency of modern artillery and 
| of the enormous numbers of men that have 
| lately been fed to guns, you are almost ready 
to think so. 

How much we use Europe has become 
| especially apparent since her illness began. 





him in from second! But it wholly forgets | 'To get the Americans out of her alive has been 
Jones, and leaves him to go in to tug off his | an operation next in magnitude to the mobili- 
sweaty uniform and take his shower, quite | zation of her armies, and in some respects more 
unnoticed. difficult, because they were so scattered and 

Over and over again the incident occurs: the | had to cross so wide a sea. The go-to-Europe 
man who helped to win the game lacks appre- | summer habit has taken a very strong hold on 
| ciation merely because he drops so quickly out| us. It is the favorite recreation of American 
| of sight. It is not easy to be a sacrifice hitter;| women, and, moreover, it is their favorite 
| it requires character. You must take your} means of instruction. Look at the thousands 
| orders from the bench, and step to the plate | of school-teachers who were caught in Europe 
| ready to make a poor little bunt, when your! by the war, and whose schools even now are 
| nerves are singing and your muscles are tant | running shorthanded while an absent remnant 
with desire to knock the ball into the outfield. | of them dribbles home! The teachers were 
| To be able to take the right course for the| in Europe, not so much for their pleasure as 








| portance of agriculture as never before. 
| This new interest in farming is economic 
ahd scientific; which means that it is likely to 
| shatter many agricultural traditions, to teach 
lessons drawn from the experience of other 
nations, and to ask some pretty searching 
questions as to our agricultural efficiency. 
Unfortunately, although naturally enough, 
many farmers appear to resent this scientific 
approach to their problems more keenly than 
they resented the old cheapening of their great 
calling. Editors who have given serious and 
friendly treatment to such questions as rural 
credit and better methods of production and 
distribution, testify that the farmers who have 
written to them in reply seem to be at once 
hurt and suspicious. They are hurt, because 
they think themselves taken to task for not 
doing better under conditions that are some- 
times very hard. They are suspicious, because 
the criticisms and suggestions often come, as 
they think, from an office in the city, instead 
of from the farm itself, and are the work of a 
theorist instead of a practical farmer. 

It is in view of this situation that we make 
a frank plea for the open mind and an attitude 
of scientific sympathy toward all that honest 
men bring to this discussion. There are no 
infallible guides. Wheat is found to be mixed 
with chaff in editorial rooms and in agricultural 
colleges precisely as it is upon the farm. But 
the editor who gathers the experience of other 
nations, the chemist who studies soils, and 
the economist who devises and expounds sound 
business methods, are all helping materially 
toward better farming. One secret of the 
great strides that Europe has made in agricul- 
ture of late years has been her willingness to 
| study its problems in a scientific spirit. That 
| includes facing the facts, whether they are 
| flattering or not. It means examining the 
entire agricultural situation, economic and 
social as well as industrial, recognizing frankly 
| the need of good theory as well as diligent 
| practice, and welcoming the ‘wise man’s con- 
[tribution to the discussion, whether it issue 
| from the study, the laboratory, or the field. 

We in America must learn in the same 
school. True farming includes chemistry and 





| business methods as well as hard physical toil. 











Our American farmers have never grudged the|army back. The armies of Generals von 
toil. ‘They have been quick to see the use of | Bilow and von Hausen were ee in 
new tools and deft in applying them. We/| the repulse. Outflanked and outnumbered, 
believe that they will welcome the scientific they were obliged to fall back before the vig- 
treatment of their problems of production, dis- ee ome —— ragysire Srerage toad 
tribution, and credit. Wherever truth dwells from a difficult position only by a very rapid 
we must search for it; and a first condition of | retreat, conducted with much skill, but at the 
success is the open mind. cost of a good many men and valuable military 

In that spirit, The Companion hopes its supplies. They did not 
readers will take the brief series of articles on cease retreating until they 
agriculture that this plea begins—not neces- had crossed the river 


ily as infallible, but as friendly and worth Aisne. 
por poor nye inna ai At the same time, the 


| French centre moved for- 
See & 





| ward against the armies of 
CURRENT: EVENTS 


) Duke Albrecht and the | 
Crown Prince, along the | 
NGRESS.—The war revenue tax bill was river Marne in the neigh- | 
introduced into the House of Representa- borhood of Vitry-le-Fran- | 
tives on September 17th. It provides for addi- gois, and forced them 
tional taxes on beer, domestic wines and nae to give ground. The 
tobacco, a tax on gasoline, and a stamp tax on | Uncovering of their flank by the retreat of 
legal and commercial paper.——The Federal | the right wing made it necessary for them 
trade commission bill finally passed both | to retreat also, and they fell back north of 
Houses, on September 10th. The bill provides | Rheims. The Germans say they have been 
for five commissioners, not more than three | bombarding the strong fortress of Verdun, 
of any one party, and merges the Bureau of which stands between their centre and their 
Corporations with the new commission. — | left wing, but they have had to abandon that | 
On September 11th, President Wilson vetoed | Position, too. On this left wing there has been | 
the bill that amends the postal savings bank | fighting, too, and the French assert that they | 
act. Although approving of most of its pro- | have pushed the enemy into the Vosges Moun- | 
visions, he does not like the permission it gives | tains, and quite out of French territory. 
the Post Office Department to deposit savings | By September 14th the German retreat had 
funds in banks not connected with the Federal | ceased all along the line, and they had formed 
Reserve system. another line of battle behind the river Aisne; 
° it is believed that they may have received rein- 
HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- forcements from Belgium, or from their bases 
WAYS.—On September 10th, President|in Germany. The first plan of the Germans 
Wilson made public a letter in which he called | for crushing the French army and taking 
the attention of the country to the financial Paris has thus come to 
difficulties that the railways are facing, in definite failure, and they 
consequence of the closing of foreign invest- must begin a new plan of 
ment markets, and the falling off. of export campaign. 
and import trade caused by the war. On Sep- The Belgians have re- 
tember 15th, the railways asked the Interstate sumed the offensive, with 
Commerce Commission to reopen their appeal a view to cutting the line 
for the right to raise existing freight rates. of communication through 
® which food and ammuni- 


HE MAINE ELECTION.—On September tion are reaching the Ger- 
14th, Maine held its biennial election. man right wing. There 
Mr. Oakley C. Curtis, the Democratic candidate |" cevena von nucx oeYe, been @ number of 
for governor, was elected by more than three spirited engagements, and 
thousand plurality over Gov. W. T. Haines, the Belgians have retaken Termonde, and 


Rer ublican. The Progressive candidate lled some other places. _The Germans, however, 
pre mca thousand ti All eter seem able to hold their line, unless the Belgians 
gressmen—three Republicans and one Demo- are reinforced by another English army. 
crat—were reélected. The Legislature is| ,, The reports from the eastern field of opera- 
Democratic. tions are, as usual, conflicting. There appears 
® to be no doubt, however, that a strong German 
EXICO.—On September 12th, General | army, under General von Hindenberg, has not 
Carranza denied the reports of disorder only checked the Russian invasion of East 
and rebellion in the vicinity of the Mexican | Prussia, but driven Gen. Rennenkampf’s | 
capital, and declared that General Villa and | a™my back—perhaps across the frontier. Petro- | 
himself were working in perfect harmony. | gtad insists that Konigsberg is still invested. 
The government in Mexico City is still nego- | Russia has apparently cleared Poland of the 
tiating with Zapata, and hopes to bring him | Austrian and German armies that have been | 
to terms. There is still fighting in Sonora, | operating there. The fighting at Krasnik and | 
where Governor Maytorena does not seem to Tomaszow was fierce, and 
have been pacified. ‘The embargo on the ship- it lasted for seventeen 
ment of arms across the Mexican border has days; but in the end the 
been raised by the United States government. Austrians were defeated, 
——General Carranza has completed his cabinet and driven behind the river 
by appointing a minister of justice, and plans San. Their severed lines 
to open the courts of law shortly. On Sep- have reunited near the 
tember 15th, President Wilson ordered the strong fortresses of Jaro- 
American troops to evacuate Vera Cruz.— =| slau and Przemysl, but 
The Constitutionalists have taken possession they have sustained such 
of the National Railways of Mexico, but have severe losses that they can 
not yet agreed to guarantee the interest on the hardly take the offensive 
bonds of the roads. GENERAL SMITH-DORRIEN again. On September 10th 
° the Servians crossed the Danube and took the 
LOODS IN CHINA.—Word comes from | town of Semlin. The Servians declare that 
southern China that great floods along the | they intend to invade Hungary, in codperation | 
West River have destroyed more than $40,-| with Russian troops, who will come from the | 
000,000 in property, taken many lives, and | north. Bosnia is invaded by a Montenegrin | 
made two or three million people homeless. and Servian army. 
& A small force from German East Africa | 
LASKA GOLD.—The managing director | @hieted, Nyasaland early in September, and | 
of the Morgan-Guggenheim Mining Syndi- | ® several British stations. London | 
cate announces the discovery of a great deposit | 1¢clares that this force was defeated and | 
of gold in Broad Pass, in the Susitna River driven out of British territory. The British | 
region of Alaska. He believes it to be of | have sent a force against the German protec- | 
extraordinary richness. torate of Kamerun, in West Africa, with what | 
Ss result does not yet appear. A British fleet 
= . has taken possession of Herbertshéhe, the seat | 
PEACE TREATIES. — Secretary Bryan | of government of German New Guinea. | 
_ Signed ‘‘Stop, Look, and Listen’”’ treaties| The Japanese have landed troops near | 
with Great Britain, France, China, and Spain| Tsing-tao, and are moving against that | 
on September 15th. Twenty-six such treaties | fortress, | 
have now been signed, and nineteen have | Italy remains neutral, although a strong | 
been ratified. ® | party in that kingdom urges the government 
. | to secede definitely from the alliance with | 
. RU < “ae ok tae caamnie de Germany and Austria. Turkey has taken no. 
operation of the home rule and Welsh dises- | stage to enter the war, but en Sep tember reed 
tablishment bills until after the war. | Go .govermment soneunent 0 = mntensed © 
abrogate all treaties that give foreign residents 
THE EUROPEAN WAR 


|of Turkey the right to be tried in civil and | 
criminal cases by their own diplomatic repre- | 
The repulse of the German right wing before sentatives or courts, instead of by Turkish 
the fortifications of Paris, recorded last week, courts. All the nations involved have pro- 
turned out to be a fairly serious matter for the | tested against this action. 
Kaiser’s army. The left wing of the allies) A commission of four Belgians reached this 
must have been heavily reinforced, certainly | country on September 11th, to lay before Pres- 
by troops from the garrison of Paris, possibly | ident Wilson the complaint of King Albert 
by fresh English troops from Boulogne or | against the atrocities that he says the German 
French troops from the south of France. | troops have committed in Belgium. Both allies 
It was in much greater strength than General | znd Germans accuse their enemies of using 


























von Kluck’s army, on whose flank it fell, | dumdum or soft-nosed bullets, but both vigor- | | 


and it had no difficulty in driving that | ously deny the charge. 
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“I am the farmer 
~Who gathers at dawn 


This fruit whence the rare — 


4 Campbell flavor is drawn.”” 


“T am the chef 
Who so skilfully blends 


_ This luscious soup, prized ff P : 
Ai world -full of friends.” ~~ 


“I am the housewife ~ 
All ready to dine 
Who eagerly tastes _ 
And pronounces it fine 
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Ti? FARM BELL@¢NOON 


By Jeannie PendletonEwing’ 
HC DCPCAPDOADOSS 


LUTTER of heat along the horizon’s rim, 
Blue hills, made bluer by a hanging cloud, 
A plashy pool, fern-fenced and cool and dim 
Where cattle doze; the thrasher chattering loud 
In some hot, golden field; 
When, faint yet clearly pealed, 
Rings out a note as rings a beaten shield. 


Brown arms go up to push the brim aside 
From beaded foreheads; feet go trudging soon 
Stout toward the kitchen incense spreading wide 
From the great feast, the hearty prize of noon. 
Half harnessed to their stall 
The teams go jingling all, 
For the whole farm’s alert at that good call! 
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THE GREATER BLESSING. 


1“TT’S hard at times 
| to believe that there 
is Some One watch- 
ing over the affairs of 
this world,’’ said Jack 
Graham to his min- 
ister. ‘*For example, 
here is an account 
in to-day’s paper,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘where 
twenty miners were 
entombed by an explo- 
sion. A crowd collected at the mouth of 
the mine. The manager declared that another 
explosion might occur at any moment. Any 
attempt at relief would be very dangerous 
business. Yetthree men came forward, recog- 
nizing the danger, but ready to risk their lives 
in the attempt to save their fellows. The 
car started down with the three men in it. 
Before it reached the bottom, another explosion 
took place, and all three were immediately 
killed. Can it be possible that there is a God 
of love ruling the universe when such noble 
heroism is no better protected than that?’’ 

Doctor Brown sat thinking before he spoke. 

‘*Suppose, Jack,’’ he said, at length, ‘‘that 
God always miraculously guarded the lives of 
all heroes, so that no hero were allowed to lose 
his life in noble adventure? Would that seem 
to you a better-conducted universe than the 
one we now have?’’ 

‘‘Of course it would!’’ answered Jack, with 
conviction. ‘‘Is there any question about it?’’ 

‘*Well, let us see. Then the next time an 
explosion occurred in a mine and men were 
imprisoned, any man in the crowd could step 
forward and offer to go to the relief carelessly, 
in the absolute certainty that he would return 
alive. He would not run the slightest risk. 
But by the same token, heroism and all possi- 
bility of heroism would be taken from the 
life of the world. Nothing would be left to be 
heroic about. There never would be the slight- 
est risk. What a tawdry thing human life 
would be if there were never anything daring 
and heroic in it!’’ 

Jack sat thinking over the clergyman’s 
words. ‘‘Doctor,’’ he said, earnestly, ‘‘I can 
see that it’s better for us to have a world 
where the most awful tragedies do occur than 
it would be to have a world where no moral 
heroism could ever inspire the race. ’’ 
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THE GLASS DISHES. 
= [' all happened many 





years ago, and every- 

thing is changed now. 
A new generation, with 
new speech, new man- 
ners, new thoughts, has 
taken possession of the 
old places. Yet some- 
times, in a crowded city 
street, the crowds will 
suddenly fade away, a 
warm breath of sweet 
fern will blow down the 
brick -lined ways, the 
air will be full of tiny 
summer voices, and the child and her mother are 
going slowly up the lane again to Aunt Lucy 
Holloway’s. 

It was a wonderful summer for the child, back 
in her mother’s girlhood home, visiting the old 
places, and meeting the people who had known 
mother when she was a little girl. Aunt Lucy 
Holloway was one of them. She used to give 
mother sugar cookies years ago, and she had a 
wonderful box of tiny glass dishes that mother 
used to play with as a special treat. The child 
skipped with excitement, her starched skirts 
rustling. ‘‘O mother!” she cried; and again, 
“O mother!” She was learning early the poverty 
of words. 

Aunt Lucy, radiant with delight, met them at 
the door. A sudden shyness fell upon the child. 
It was not Aunt Lucy; it was her cottage, bare 
even to a child’s uncaleculating eyes. Not until the 
sugar cookies came did things begin to seem right. 
Then she looked eagerly at mother. Could she, 
could she see the dishes? As if she had spoken 
the words, Aunt Lucy opened a drawer, took out 
a little box, and handed it to the child. Breath- 
lessly she opened it; the dishes were tinier and 
more beautiful than mother had said. She heard 
no more of the talk, and knew nothing of the 
speeding of time; mother had to call her twice 
when they were to start. The child looked up 
from her play with a long sigh. 

“Shall I put them back?” she asked Aunt Lucy, 





and at her smiling nod, packed them carefully 
back in the box. Aunt Lucy, still smiling, closed 
the small hand about the treasure. 

“They have been waiting for you, dear,’’ she 
said. 

The child flushed, dumb with joy; then, slowly, 
she put them down on the table. Aunt Lucy was 
so poor—she could not take them. But mother 
smiled back at Aunt Lucy. 

“My little girl is too small to understand quite 
yet,” she said, ‘‘but she never will forget.” 

“But she was so poor!” the child cried again, 
on the way home. 

*‘Dear,’’ mother said, “it was a joy to Aunt Lucy 
to give, and one has no right to rob people of joys 
—right joys. And besides, Aunt Lucy is not poor ; 
she is very rich. Only some people are blind, and 
cannot see. You will understand it all by and by.” 

That was all then. Aunt Lucy fell asleep one 
night, and the child never saw her again. But by 
and by she understood. And that is why, again 
and again, the breath of sweet fern blows across 
the years,-and she hears the little voices of a 
summer afternoon. 
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THE CIMARRON CREEK GRIZZLY. 


HE state of Montana used to have so many 
ti bears that there was hardly a man who had 

not at least a few bears to his credit. One 
man in the Gallatin valley killed more than four 
hundred bears in his lifetime. Another, Jack 
Bean, a professional hunter, killed more than two 
hundred—and was himself crushed and bitten 
almost to death by a big grizzly he had trapped 
down in Wyoming. One bear, long known as the 
“Terror of the Spanish Peaks,” weighed fifteen 
hundred pounds when he was finally shot, and 
had claws nine inches long. 


But of all the bear stories that still circulate in 
the Gallatin iy oy? the best is that of George 
Anderson and the big Cimarron Creek grizzly. 

Young Anderson was born and bred in the 
wilderness. He had a little 22-calibre rifle—in a 
day when such weapons were not so powerful or 
accurate as they are to-day,—and with that he used 
to roam the mountains in search of game. 

One day, when he was twelve years old, he went 
up Cimarron Creek with a smaller boy. They 
caught some trout, shot a pheasant out of a tree, 
and had a good camp dinner. After dinner was 
over, the younger boy went to get a can of water 
from the spring near by. In a moment he came 
rushing back; his face was white and his eyes 
were starting from their sockets. 

“A bear!” he cried; “an old bald-face grizzly 
right down at the epeing! And he growled at 
me!’”’ Then he fell to shivering so that he could 
hardly stand. 

George sprang up and seized his rifle. ‘Here, 
climb up on that rock, where he can’t get you!”’ he 
shouted. He pointed to some jagged, splintered 
pinnacles of rock that stuck up near by. No bear 
could climb up as far as an agile boy could go. 
“Tm a ing to shoot that bear,’ George an- 
nounced. “Maybe I’ll have to run a little, but 
you get ready to throw rocks at him when I tell 
you to.” And he started down to the creek. 

He had not gone ten steps when the bear met 
him. George took quick aim, and fired. The little 
bullet only stung old bald face into a vicious tem- 
per. George sprang for the rocks, and squeezed 
himself through a crevice that was just wide 
enough to admit his slender body. The rocks 
stood in a series of irregular, jagged columns, 
almost like a picket fence—the broken fragments 
of a great reef that had separated into isolated, 
comb-like fragments. 

The bear, growling wry f plunged at the 
crevice. He could not get pyough. The boy 
reloaded his little weapon, and fired another shot 
point-blank in the animal’s face. The bear 
roared, and lunged again into the crevice after 
his elusive enemy. inding that he could not 
get through, he drew back, and with incredible 
agility, he rushed to the next crevice, only a few 
feet away, and sprang through. 

He almost caught the boy, who was reloading 
his weapon. Only a desperate leap saved George; 
and he left his gun behind. The bear seized it, 
and bit the stock in two. Then he darted back 
for the crevice through which he had come to try 
to catch the boy on the other side. 

As the bear rushed round the pinnacle, George 
—— back through the smaller crevice. e 
could keep this up indefinitely, for he had to 
move not more than ten or twelve feet each time, 
whereas the bear had to go perhaps seventy-five 
feet in all, and turn a aarp corner. 

Meantime, the smaller boy on top of the pin- 
nacle began to throw rocks down on the bear. 
He had not much strength, but some of the missiles 
hurt. The diversion gave George time to reload 
the broken rifle; and the next time the bear came 
to the crevice after him, he fired the weapon down 
the bear’s throat. 

It was a lucky shot, for the bear ae to cough 
and to bleed profusely. But the battle was by no 
means over. Time after time the bear raced 
round the big rock, while the boy slipped through 
the short way to safety. Every minute or two 
George had a chance to reload the broken, stock- 
less rifle, and give the bear a stinging shot in 
return. Finally, he hit the bear in the eye. That 
crazed the grizzly; he charged aimlessly, for he 
had lost the eed to guide his rage effectively. 
Another shot took effect in the other eye—and 
the battle was over. The big bear was not dead, 
but he lay gasping. George advanced cautiously 
put the loaded gun against the bear’s neck an 
panes the trigger. It was a fortunate shot; the 

ullet found a vital place in the spine, and the 
bear, with a shudder, straightened out and 
breathed his last. 


* & 
SAVING THE VENUS OF MILO. 


HEN, during the war of 1870, the German 

V) \/ army drew near the French capital, one 

of the first measures the Parisians took 

was to place the art treasures of the Louvre in 

safety. The paintings of Raphael, Titian, Paolo 

Veronese, Rembrandt and Rubens were carefully 

packed and shipped to Brest. There they could, 

if necessary, be put on shipboard and taken from 
the country. 


It was not so easy to save the pieces of marble 
statuary, for their weight and fragility made them 
difficult to handle; but the French determined 
that the famous Venus of Milo, at least, should 
not fall into the hands of the Prussians. 

So they took her down from her pedestal, and 
laid her in a casket carefully padded and wrapped. 
At night the casket was taken out through a secret 
door, and hid secretly in the cellar of the police 
prefecture, at the end of a certain secret passage- 


way. 

They walled in the casket, and cleverly gave the 
wall an appearance of great age and dilapidation. 
In front of this wall they laid a number of valuable 
public documents, so that if they should happen 
to be found, their importance would lead the dis- 
coverers to think there was nothing else hidden 
there. In front of the papers they built another 
wall. Here the Venus of Milo remained, much to 





the Germans and through the disorders of the 
Commune. 

One day the prefecture caught fire, and was 
pretty completely destroyed. The distress of those 
who knew that the Venus was concealed there 
can be imagined. As soon as the fire was extin- 
guished, they hastened to the sinking ruins, and 
after some digging found the casket, buried in 
heaps of dirt and stones, but uninjured. 

It is understood that the Venus has gone into 
hiding again this year, not to reappear until 
peace is restored and Paris is free from danger 
of the invader. 
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ERE’S a health to the jolly tramps, 
The veteran tramps who flee 

The tender care of the garden’s close 

For the roadside rough and free ; 
Here’s a shout and a loud huzza 

For the gallant vagrant band 
Who give their bloom and their rich perfume 

To the highways of the land. 


There’s a charm in the garden walk— 
How it thrills us with delight! 

And the summer array of terrace and urn 
Is a fair and regal sight. 

And fair is the ruby-lipped Rose 
Upon her emerald throne— 

She sits a queen, and her wide demesne 
Is measured from zone to zone. 


But the traveler, ay, will yearn 
For the old familiar face, 

Which peers from the hot and dusty road 
With a nod of friendly grace— 

And the healing balm of a breath 
His weariness to beguile, 

As he urges his way, by night or day, 
O’er many a toilsome mile. 


Then a cheer for brave Goldenrod, 
The proud captain of the clan, 
Who plants his flag on every highway, 
A boon and blessing to man. 
A cheer for Tansy at his side, 
With her cruse of incense rare, 
Who, giving the more of her precious store, 
Hath ever the more to spare. 


Ho! for Daisies and Dandelions 
Who follow the hardy tramps, 

Primrose and Yarrow and Succory blue 
Who dwell in the wayside camps. 

Loyal and leal is every one, 
The captain and all his train, 

For though winter’s blow has laid them low, 
Behold them risen again! 
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TEACHING SELF-RELIANCE. 


ENRY Ward Beecher, says Unity, used to 
H tell this story of the way in which his teacher 

of mathematics taught him the virtue of 
self-reliance: 


I was sent to the blackboard, and went, uncer- 
tain, and Mrimmey, nomeey 4 

“Phat lesson must be learned,” said my teacher, 
in a very quiet tone, but with terrible intensity. 
All excuses and explana- 
tions he trod under foot 
with utter scornfulness. 
“T want that problem. I 
don’t want any reason 
why you haven’t it,” he 


said. 
“I did study two 
urs. ” 


ours. 

“That’s nothing to me. 
I want thatlesson. You 
need not study it at all, 
or you may study it ten 
hours. Suit yourself, 
but I want that lesson.” 

It was tough for a 
green boy, but it sea- 
soned me. In less than 
a month I had the most 
intense sense of intel- 
lectual independence. 
One day, however, his 
cold, caim voice’ fell 
upon me in the midst of a 
demonstration—*‘No!”’ 

I hesitated, and then went back to the be- 
ginning, and on reaching the same point again 
‘No!”’—uttered in a tone of conviction—barre 
my progress. Then, “Next!” was called, and I 
sat down in red confusion. 

He, too, was stopped with “No!” but went 
right on, finished, and as he sat down was re- 
warded with, “Very on™ 

“Why,” I cried, “I recited just as he did, and 
you said ‘No!’” 

“Why didn’t Pog say ‘Yes,’ and stick to it? It 
is not enough to know your lesson. You must 
know that you know it. You have learned nothing 
until you are sure. If all the world says ‘No, 
your business is to say ‘Yes,’ and prove it.” 





HENRY WARD BEECHER 
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HIS LOST MISTRESS. 


T= “Parcel Man” from the South Station 
came home late one warm July evening, and 
as he sat down by an open window, he took 
a twenty-dollar bill from his pocket and laid it on 
his knee. 


““What’s that?” inquired his wife, quickly. 

The Parcel Man smiled in reminiscence. 

“Tt started with a woman and an Irish terrier,” 
he answered. “She came panting up to the parcel 
room this afternoon with a suit case on her arm 
and the dog tagging on just behind. She didn’t 
say anything special; just checked the suit case, 
~~ then started off with the dog hopping along 


after her. 

“I didn’t give her another thought for an“hour, 
and then I saw her headed my way again, coming 
along at top speed, alone. She stopped at the 
counter, and she looked about played out, too. 

“*© dear,’ she said, ‘what am I going to do! 
I’ve lost ey dog! I don’t know how it ever hap- 
pened, but he’s gone!’ 

“I told her I was sorry I couldn’t help her, but 
I couldn’t leave my job, and I advised her to 
notify the police. 

“She went off looking as if she’d lost her last 
friend, and I had a rushing afternoon. Of course, 
Babbitt came on at six, and I came home to 
supper. When I got back at — of seven, 
Babbitt was having some sort of a scuffle in there 
among the bags and suit cases, but what it was I 


| couldn’t have told you. I found out,though. That 


the distress of those patriotic Parisians who did | little Irish terrier, lost some three hours back, 
not know where she was, and supposed that she | was fighting for a place alongside the baggage. 


had been stolen, through the siege of the city by 


“*T can’t get the beast out, no matter what I 





do,’ Babbitt said, and I had to laugh to see how 
mad he was 


warm an : 

“*It don’t strike me as funny,’ he said. ‘I’ve 
been at it for fifteen minutes!’ . 

“He collared the little brute, and dragged him 
across the floor, with his feet planted, and every 
joint stiffened up to the cracking point. 

“<*T’ve thrown him out more than twenty-five 
times,’ Babbitt said, ‘and that’s all the good it 
does. He’d get back here if there was a stone 
wall to go through!’ 

“Let him alone,’ I said. ‘I want to see what 

e does.’ 

“Babbitt let go, and the terrier looked up with 
his tongue hanging out. He trotted back through 
the door and nosed round a second, and then he 
settled himself down beside a_ suit case that I 
had good reason to remember. It belonged to the 
woman who owned him. . 

“T looked at my watch. It was eight minutes 
of seven. The woman had told me that she was 

oing to New York on the seven o’clock train. It 
ooked as if she was going without her bag, and 
without her dog, either. I decided that she was so 
much worked up over the loss of one that she had 
forgotten the other. I was trying to think what to 
do about it when all of a sudden that little fighting 
terrier under the counter gave a yelp and a leap 
up on the parcel counter. In another second he 
was out in the waiting room. Do you know what 
was poing on? His mistress was coming. 

“She saw him just as soon as he cleared the 
counter, and she made kind of a lunge forward 
and he gave a yelp, and then he gave a spring 
—and—well, I thought one of them would get 
hurt. But they didn’t. No, indeed; and by the 
time she could make her way to the counter, she 
was wiping at her eyes and laughing at the same 
time, and that little beast was seated on her 
shoulder as if he was king of the country. 

“She threw down a bill and snatched her suit 
case, and then she went charging through the 
crowd again, with the dog still up there on her 
shoulder. 

“*Vou needn’t worry,’ Babbitt put in; ‘he’ll 
stick on all right!’ ” 

The Parcel Man looked down at the crisp bill 
on his knee. 

“That’s what she fired at me,” he said. “I’vea 
kind of a notion to buy an Irish terrier with it. I 
asked Babbitt if he didn’t want to own one in 
partnership, but he said I was welcome to the 
whole outfit.” 

“T don’t know as I blame him,” said the Parcel 
Man’s wife. 


® © 


WORKMEN, SPARE THAT NEST! 


VERY charming story is told of Mr. Corliss, 
the inventor of the great Corliss engine. He 
had made plans for building an extension to 

his engine works, had chosen the site and begun 
the work, when the workmen discovered in a 
clump of bushes directly in the line of the foun- 
dation a bird sitting on a nest that held four blue 
eggs. 

Her fright and fury at the invasion of her terri- 
tory was voluble and pathetic. Mr. Corliss hap- 
pened to be near by; he heard of the discovery, and 
came over to see the bird mother and her nest. 
The sight interested and moved him. He ordered 
all work at that d until the little 
family represented by the four blue eggs had been 
hatched and reared. So the masons laid aside 
their hammers and the carpenters their planes, 
and silence fell upon the thicket where the dis- 
tracted little mother was now smoothing her 
feathers, and attending again to her domestic 
duties. Not until the last awkward youngster 
was safely launched on his career was the silence 
disturbed by the returning workmen. 

It would be pleasant to believe that each one of 
the four birds whose lives Mr. Corliss had made 
possible straightway betook itself to the gardens 
of their friend, and there devoured so great a 

uantity of noxious insects that the harvests of 
that year became memorable. But kindness in 
this, as in many other cases, was no doubt its own 
most satisfying reward. 


*® & 


THE PUNISHMENT OF COWARDICE. 
P= ISHMENT for cowardice in the German 


= 
= 








army at the time of the Thirty Years’ War 

was so severe as to be ferocious. In 
the year 1642 the Swedish General Torstensson 
stormed Leipzig. A force under the command of 
the Grand Duke Leopold gave him battle before 
the gates of the city, but during the engage- 
ment the Madlonische regiment became suddenly 
panic-stricken, and fled. 


Punishment immediately followed. When the 
regiment had again assembled, six other regi- 
ments surrounded it, and tried it by court-martial 
in the open field. The verdict was that the colonel 
and the captains should die by the sword, and that 
every tenth man among the noncommissioned 
officers and men should be hanged. 

The stern verdict was carried out to the letter, 
except that at the request of Leopold the men 
were shot, instead of hanged; Col. George Mad- 
lonische was beheaded, after he had sought in 
vain for a pardon. The survivors were consigned 
to quarters with other commands, and the regi- 
ment never regained its name or former prestige. 
In those days, there was no alternative but to be 
brave. Cowardice meant either death or ever- 
lasting disgrace. 


® © 
AN UNFAIR ATTACK. 


HEN foreign war vessels first went into 
W Chinese waters, it was found that the 

Chinese had built forts facing the direc- 
tion in which the attack was expected to come, 
and had left their rear exposed. 


When the English first appeared before the 
island of Hongkong, they found a formidable fort- 
ress frowning from the rocks and garrisoned be 
several thousand Chinese soldiers. The English 
commander began to look round for the best place 
of attack. While the Chinese were sleeping, the 
English circled the island, and at dawn sud¢ rad 
came upon the Chinese from the rear. The Ori- 
entals were thrown into wild consternation, and 
one officer, who could speak some English, ran 
out, waving his arms. 

“No b’long ploper!”’ he shouted. ‘“Nocan come 
this side; must come other side. Must go back, 
come ploper side.” 


® & 


COMPLEMENTARY AGITATORS. 


OTH John Bright and Richard Cobden, col- 
B leagues and collaborators in the successful 

action against the Corn Laws, knew what 
they wanted, and asked for it—but with a differ- 
ence. 


Bright’s eloquence, as his latest biographer, Mr. 
George Macaulay Trevelyan, impressively shows, 
was eager and pugnacious ; Cobden’s expositions 
were “as passionless as a proposition of Euclid. 

Bright himself told how neatly the two styles 
dovetailed when they were stumping together. 
——_ Cobden had made his lucid economic argu- 
ment: 

“T used to get up,” Bright said, “and do a little 
prize fighting.” 
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EVERYDAY. 


A LITTLE MASQUE FOR CHILDREN. 
BY MARGARET JOHNSON. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES : 


Tue YEAR: A girl; dress of white cheesecloth that is draped 
in Grecian fashion; a gold fillet in her hair. She carries a 
scroll. 

Everypay: A girl; gray dress and small white apron. 

CuristMAs: A girl; white dress with scarlet ribbons, and 
star on her forehead. She carries holly and a little Christmas 
tree. 

New YEar’s Day: A boy; white suit. He carries a bundle 
of small scrolls (good resolutions), and wears a crown of ever- 

reen. 
St. VALENTINE’s Day: A boy; fancy suit, ornamented with 
hearts. He carries a basket of valentines. 

WASHINGTON’s BIRTHDAY: A boy; colonial costume, with 
cocked hat. He carries a gun and a flag. 

LINCOLN’s BIRTHDAY: A boy; plain dark suit. He carries a 
scroll (Proclamation of Emancipation) and a flag. 

CoLumBus Day: A boy; Spanish costume, tunic with ruff. 
He carries a flag and a small globe or map. 

ARBOR Day: A girl; green dress, or white dress with green 
ribbons. She carries green boughs. 

May Day: A girl; white dress, with garlands of flowers on 
head and shoulders. She carries May baskets. 

Sr. Parrick’s Day: A boy; green suit. He carries a stick 
and bunches of clover. 

Easter: A girl; pure white dress. She carries sprays of 
lilies. 

MEmoRIAL Day: A girl; white dress, with red, white and 
blue sash over one shoulder. She carries a basket of flowers. 

FourTH OF JULY: A boy; any suit, red, white and blue 
soldier cap of paper. He carries a drum, a flag, and firecrackers. 

Lasor Day: A boy; farmer’s dress, with blouse and straw 
hat. He carries a rake and a spade over shoulder, and a 
tiny fir pillow. 

THANKSGIVING Day: A girl; gay-colored dress, with white 
apron and cap. She carries basket of fruit. 

The characters may be dressed simply or elaborately, but they 
should carry the symbols that are designated; if the costumes of 
the Holidays do not make them easily recognizable, their names 
should be printed on little pennants, or on paper sashes worn 
over their shoulders. The Year should be older than the 
others, and Everyday should be younger. 

One end of any room can be used as a stage, set, if possible, 
with potted trees and plants. When the curtain parts, the 
Year is seen in the centre of the stage, with the Holidays 
grouped on either side. 


Year (folding her scroll).— 
So, | have chosen, and the list’s complete. 
Christmas, your tree! (Gives tree.) 
Easter, your flowers, my sweet! (Gives lilies.) 
Now to your places! I can almost hear 
The children shout in joy when you appear ! 
For, faith, the covers of the calendar between, 
No prettier flock of Holidays was ever seen. 
Away! I tarry here a while to see 
Some sample snowstorms Winter brings to me. 
(Year goes off at left.) 
Holidays (looking joyfully at themselves and at 
each other).— 
No gladder Holidays were ever seen, we know ! 
O happy fortune, to be chosen so! 
How fair we are! And oh, what flags and 
flowers | 
Were ever gifts so beautiful as ours! 
The children can but love us, comrades gay. 
Come, let us run to them! Away! Away! 
(They go off at right, skipping and dancing to 
music. Everyday comes from the back of stage, 
where she has been hidden, and looks wistfully 
after them.) 
Everyday.—If I'd been made a Holiday, like you, 
O happy Days, I should be dancing, too! 
| hoped and hoped. Perhaps | was too small, 
The Year has never noticed me at all! 
(Hides her face in her apron and cries. Enter 
Year.) 
Year.—WVhat, Everyday! Why, what's the 
matter, dear? Look where the rest are gone! 
Everyday.—Alas, dear Year! 
They-are so beautiful and bright, and | 
So dull and plain—how can | choose but cry ? 
Their happy names | wept to hear you say; 
| did so want to be a Holiday! (Cries again.) 
Year.— 
What, what, more tears? Why, this will never do! 
Perhaps I still can find a flower for you, 
(Searches hastily at back of stage) 
A jewel, or—alas! the shelves are bare. 
I've not another trinket anywhere. 
Wait, Everyday! Where go you, sweetheart ? 
Everyday.— I'm 
Just going back to stay with Father Time. 








ORAWN BY MARY T. AYER 


ON GUARD. 
BY MARGUERITE CROFUT. 


The Owl stands out on the end of the limb, 

For the fairies have made a policeman of 
him; 

And this is the reason you never can see 

The fairies, although very near they may be. 


Whenever you hear the Oul say, “Whoo! 
Whoo!” 

He is telling the fairies to hide from you! 

The tiniest leaf may hide one from view, 

While the cup of a flower can hold one or 


two ! 
Or the beautiful queen just gives the com- 
mand, 
And “— vanish away, at the wave of her 
hand ; 
And with the first light, they fade far ar» 


Then the lonely old Owl goes to sleep for 
all day. 














He sent me, and | am not needed here! 

Year.— 

O Everyday, but think! The whole long year, 

What will the children do without you, dear ? 

They love their Christmas and their Fourth, I know, 

But they must study—they must read and sew; 

You'll help them, too, to rock their dolls to sleep, 

The boys to fish, and climb, and run, and leap, 

To weed their gardens, and their pets to tend; 

Why, you're the children’s best and dearest friend ! 

The Holidays but greet them, each in turn, 

But you'll be with them always. They will learn 

To love you best, believe me, sweetheart ! 
Everyday (turning away).—Nay, 

My hands are empty and my gown is gray, 

No child will ever look at Everyday ! 

Farewell! 

Year.— 
Ah, wait! Here come your comrades now | 

(Enter Holidays. ) 
What would you, Christmas ? 

Christmas.—VVhy, we know not how, 

One of our flock we missed, and, dearest Year, 
We come to seek her. 

Year (drawing her forward) .—Everyday is here! 
But not, like yours, her face with smiles is set— 
Her heart is heavy, and her eyes are wet. 
She fain would leave us—back to Time would go; 
Ah, can we spare her? Tell me! 

All_—Spare her? No! 

Year (her arm round Everyday).— 
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You hear? They want you, dear! Said | not so? 

Easter.— 

Why, we are lost without her! WVho would care, 
In that New Year we hope to make so fair, 
For all our joys, were Everyday not there! 

All (with hands outstretched) .— 

You will not go and leave us, Everyday ? 

Everyday.— 

Ah, had I gifts, like you! WVhat can I say? 
Yet, if you want me, oh, I'll do my best! 
All empty-handed as | am, and drest 
In sober gray, I'll to the children go, 
And teach them all the humble things | know,— 
The ways of sun, and rain, and work, and play,— 
And if no brighter gifts | bring them — 
Year.— Stay | 
(To the Holidays. ) 
Your hands are full; | gave you, and to spare. 
You shall with Everyday your treasures share! 
Sweetheart, look up! You've spoken brave and 
fair ; , 
Now from their store your arms they'll gladly fill, 
Will you not, Holidays ? 

Holidays.—Indeed we will! (They come for- 
ward in turn, and put their gifts in Everyday’s 
apron, which she gathers up to hold them.) 

Christmas.— 

I'll give her, with this holly, smooth to touch, 
Some of the Love of which | have so much! 
(Gives holly.) 

Easter.—And | will give her Hope—this lily 
spray! (Gives lily.) 

Memorial Day.—And | sweet Memory, from 
Memorial Day! (Gives pansies.) 

Washington's Birthday, Lincoln's, and Columbus 
Day.—We'll bring her Faith and Courage, as we 
come. (Give little flags.) 

Fourth of July.— 

I'll give her Mirth—and she may beat my drum! 
(Gives firecrackers, and offers drum.) 

St. Valentine’s Day.— 

Of tender Thoughts and Words | have such store, 
She shall have all her hands can hold, and more! 
(Gives valentines. ) 

Thanksgiving.—I'll share with her my Gladness 
and Good Cheer! (Gives apple or other fruit.) 

St. Patrick’s Day.—And I my shamrocks, for 
good luck, the dear! (Gives bunch of clover.) 

Arbor Day and May Day.—We'll give her Joy 
of happy growing things! (Give green boughs, 
and hang garlands over her neck.) 

Labor Day.—And I, sweet Rest that honest 
Labor brings! (Gives her a fir pillow.) 

New Year’s Day.— 

Of my Good Resolutions she may take 
All that she will! And for the children’s sake, 
With this green crown of mine | crown her here, 
(Places his own crown on her head.) 
For when she comes, with smiles and happy cheer, 
Each morn there breaks for them a Glad New 
Year | 

(Everyday steps forward, as the rest fall back.) 

Everyday (joyfully).—Now Everyday is rich! 

Year.—She is, indeed! 

And let the children one and all give heed, 
Nor from their humblest playmate turn away, 
For fairer gifts has none than Everyday ! 
Sweet, you’re content ? 

Everyday.—Oh, so content! 

Year.—Then—Hark |! 

(Bell strikes slowly twelve times. Holidays straighten 
up expectantly and take marching attitude. ) 

The year begins! All to your places! Mark, 
You do your best—play bravely each his part! 
(To Everyday.) You will go with them, dear? 

Everyday.—With all my heart! 

And lest at first they should not understand 
Who ’tis that comes, such treasures in her hand, 
When I shall meet a child upon the way, 

I'll show him, wondering, all my gifts, and say, 
“Do you not know me? | am Everyday!” 

(Holds out her full apron, smiling, to audience, 
then falls back to join Year. All go round and off, 
marching to music. Everyday and Year are last.) 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered 





CHRI STMAS GIVING. 


T: E ability to give with 
grace and appropri- 
ateness is a fine art— 
as rare as the ability to 
receive simply and grate- 
fully. Ifit were the custom 
to give Christmas presents 
once a day, instead of once 
a year, we might—with so 
much practice—acquire 
both accomplishments in a 
lifetime; but since the op- 
portunity comes only at 
long intervals, it behooves 
us to try our best to learn 
the art. Not long ago a daily newspaper awarded 
a prize of ten dollars to the writer of an article in 
which the author told how she had made sixteen 
Christmas presents for a dollar and a half. She 
was a working girl who earned small wages, and 
the three half-dollars were all she could possibly 
spare for her Christmas gifts. So she bought 
Bristol board, tissue paper, ribbon, lace and silk; 
and with scissors and needle, paint box and glue, 
she so tortured, twisted, distorted and combined 
the unresisting materials that presently she had 
sixteen useless but pretentious articles. She had 
given herself the satisfaction of knowing that she 
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had not forgotten any one of the sixteen who 
were expecting her to remember them. 

What better could she have done? Any one of | 
several things. She might—for example—have 
given each friend an initialed handkerchief— 
modest, but capable of surviving the jaws of the 
washtub and the teeth of the wringer. She could 
have prepared, at the right season, sixteen glasses 
of jelly, crystal clear and glowing like jewels, 
capped with white paper and labeled appropri- 
ately. Or, if circumstances permitted, she could 
have spent a happy afternoon in the kitchen 
making a batch of wholesome cookies. Wrapped 
in sixteen packages, their very fragrance would 
have exhaled Christmas, and their spicy crispness 
would have warmed the hearts of those to whom 
they were sent. 

“There hang on my daughter’s mirror,” writes 
a contributor, “two gifts received last Christmas, 
the purpose of which we have not yet discovered. 
One consists of three small china dolls, their bodies 
incased in small blue satin bags, and all dangling 
from lengths of blue ribbon topped by a huge bow. 
The satin bags are not stuffed, and cannot there- 
fore be pincushions; they are not open anywhere, 
and therefore are not receptacles; and as there is 
no odor, they are evidently not sachet bags. It is 
a mystery that the three placidly smiling 
little china faces keep to themselves, like 





The last place that the base-burner offers to the 
cook is the ash pan under the grate. One house- 
keeper bakes her bread there, and many use the 
ash pan for baking potatoes and squash. The pan 
is left half full of ashes, the vegetables are placed 
on the ashes, and an old tin furnishes protection. 

All of these methods require a longer time than 
does cooking on a gas stove or the hottest part of 
the coal stove; but if the housewife will plan her 
meals ahead, the base-burner can be made much 
more useful than it is. 


*® © 


THE HOME ORCHARD. 

Ill. Caring for the Young Orchard. 
FTER the home orchardist has made his plans 
A for buying and planting his trees, he should 
study the care of them. It is desirable, of 
course, to have newly set trees come 
into bearing as soon as possible, but 


grown in an orchard. Manure is often thrown 
round a tree close to the base, where it does little 
if any good. The feeding roots extend much 
farther out than the spread of the branches. 
Indeed, they may extend twice as far, and the 
fertilizer belongs where the roots are. 

It is as difficult to generalize about fertilizers 
as about varieties of fruit. Conditions vary with 
localities and soils, but it is usually a safe assump- 
tion, when young trees make but little growth and 
have poorly colored leaves, that they need more 
nitrogen in the form of barn manure or nitrate 
of soda. Yet the trouble may result from lack of 
drainage. A thrifty young apple tree will make 
two or three feet of growth in a season. Ordi- 
narily, the man who starts a home orchard in 
good soil will not need to bother about special 
fertilizers, but if the trees are not growing satis- 
factorily, it will pay him to make sonte experiments 














In all pruning it is to be remembered that dif- 
ferent fruits have different habits. Apples, for 
example, like pears, cherries and plums, grow on 
wood at least two years old. Peaches, however, 
grow only on one-year-old wood, and quinces grow 
on new shoots from wood of last year’s growth. 
It is necessary to prune peach trees much more 
heavily than the other kinds. 
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THE CHILDREN’S FIRST TEETH. 


ECAUSE the first teeth of the child drop out 
B so early, parents often suppose that they are 
of little importance, and therefore do not 
bother to take measures for preserving them. 
But the proper development and shape of the 
jaws depend on the retention of the first teeth 





until the second set is ready to replace them. 
Also, every child’s physical and 
mental growth depends upon proper 





many growers unwittingly postpone 
the date of the first bearing by 
neglecting the young trees. It is 
now generally agreed that a young 
orchard should be kept in a state 
of high cultivation. Commercial 
growers uSually cultivate as ofteir ~ 
as once a week until the middle of 
summer, and then sow a cover crop. 
Late cultivation is harmful, because 
it prolongs the growing season of 
the trees, and so leaves them too 
little time to ripen their wood for 
winter. The ground should not, as 
a rule, be stirred after the middle 
of July. 

Cultivation makes trees grow be- 
cause it keeps them well fed. It 
brings the fertilizers into close con- 
tact with the rootlets and promotes 
uniform growth. The cultivated 
ground collects and holds water, 
which makes the fertilizing elements 
soluble, and the frequent stirring of 
the soil leads the roots to strike more deeply into 
the ground, where they do not easily dry out or 
become broken off. 

Probably the home orchard will be planted to 
annual crops, in order to make the most of the 
land. In this event, the trees will be cultivated 
automatically. Nevertheless, it is always best to 
choose crops that are harvested early in the 
summer—peas, dwarf beans, early carrots, early 
beets, lettuce, radishes, or early corn. Then it is 
a simple matter to sow a cover crop, to be ploughed 
under the following spring, that will put the land 





THREE-YEAR-OLD TREES THAT HAVE BEEN HEADED LOW. 


or to consult an expert. Trees of such varieties 
as red astrachan and yellow transparent may be 
expected to bear in three or four years when 
properly grown, and such trees as Baldwins and 
even the slow-growing spy at from eight to twelve 
years. 

When the orchard is in sod, the grass should be 
cut two or three times a season, and every blade 
left on the ground, without raking. That method 
will produce splendidly colored apples. The land 
round peach trees, however, should always be cul- 
tivated. When apple trees in cultivated ground 
hang very low, it is sometimes convenient 
to spread a heavy mulch of hay or straw 








so many sphinxes. 

“The other gift, which required, as did 
the first, a very carefully constructed note 
of thanks, in order that our ignorance 
should not be displayed and the donor 
offended, consists chiefly of a small straw 
basket, which, in its natural state, would 
be both useful and pretty. But alas! It 
has been contorted into something else, to 
its great disadvantage. First, the bottom 
was taken out, and the cruel wound then 
filled in with puffy kinks of pink worsted, 
and upon the handle was tied a butterfly 
bow. Does anyone recognize it? We 
could stick hairpins or hatpins into it, but 
as the recipient of the gift is still early 
enough in her teens to justify her dangling 
braids and the elastic behind her ears, we 
did not feel that we had guessed the mis- 
sion of the bottomless basket correctly. 

“Then there is my older daughter, who 
received no less than three glass tubes, 
ribbon-bound, to hold hatpins. This is 
entirely proper in her case, as it takes five 
pins, speared securely in, to hold her hat 
on. She began chemistry this year at high school. 
One day recently the tubes disappeared from her 
room, leaving behind only a little heap of faded 
ribbon. 

“*Mother,’ said the girl, ‘those test-tubes must 
have been awfully glad to get back where they 
belonged!’ ” 

Could the donors of strange and useless gifts but 
see the contents of the refuse cans of their friends 
when spring house-cleaning time has rolled round, 
they might wish that they had spent their energies 
and their money on something more worthy of 
preservation. Had the tired working girl realized 
the sacredness of giving, she would have given 
only upon generous impulse, not as a wearisome 
duty. 
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COOKING WITH THE BASE-BURNER. 


HE base-burner is not recommended as an 
appliance to be used in cooking for a large 
family; nevertheless, its possibilities are too 
often overlooked. There are four places where 
food can be cooked on such a stove. The level 
place back near the stovepipe is hot enough to 
cook anything that needs long, slow cooking, 
such as oatmeal or whole wheat, at night. In the 
morning the cereal will be hot and well cooked. 
Under the nickel top of the base-burner is a lid, 
over the cylinder that holds the coal. Sometimes 
the top lifts back on ahinge. In that case, a vessel | 
can be placed on the lid. If the top slides to one 
side, the dish must be placed under it, and then 
pushed into place with the top. This place gives 
the best possible temperature for cooking in a 
casserole, a bean pot, or a covered crock. Meats, 
especially tough cuts, vegetables and puddings 
will cook there with almost no danger of burning. 
Sweet potatoes require a gentle heat for a long 
time, and can be baked there. White potatoes 
require a quicker fire, and need to be baked over 
the coals. If the fire is not strong, they can be 
placed directly on the coal; but if the coals are 
hot, it will be necessary to put a piece of old iron 
under them. Flatirons can be heated there. 





AS A WELL-TRAINED TREE SHOULD APPEAR 
WHEN MATURE. 


into condition to grow better vegetables as well | 
as better trees. Small fruits are often grown | 
between the young trees, and there can be no 
objection if the soil is kept cultivated. Straw- 
berries or currants do well, and the trees are 
benefited by the cultivation. 

It is quite true, of course, that fruit trees can be 
grown in sod land, and it is said of apple orchards | 
in sod that the fruit has unusually high color. All 
things considered, it is much to the amateur’s | 
advantage to have his trees under cultivation. 
But trees take up large amounts of plant food, 
and when other crops are grown among them, 
need liberal feeding. In the home orchard the | 
fertilizers used for the annual crops will answer 
for the young trees, and thus make it unnecessary 
to give them special consideration. What is com- 
monly sold as potato fertilizer is well adapted to 


| the feeding of fruit trees, and is a good commercial 
manure for most garden crops. Barnyard manure | 
used for annual crops will also benefit the tree, | 


although it is not a complete fertilizer, and may 
well be supplemented with hardwood ashes, and 
some form of phosphoric acid. 

The cover crop may be cowpeas, soy beans, 
Canada peas, vetches, crimson clover, buckwheat, 
or rye. The peas, beans, vetches and clover, all 
of which are classed as legumes, are especially 


| Valuable, because they colleet from the air a store 


of nitrogen for the trees to feed on. Buckwheat 


may be sown late, and will grow under adverse | 


conditions. The cover crops are usually left until 
spring, and then ploughed under. They fill the 
soil with decayed organic matter, or humus, which 


is highly beneficial, because it serves many useful | 


purposes in the soil. 
The legumes, when ploughed under, will supply 


| many dollars’ worth of nitrogen. The seeds should 


go in six or eight weeks before the usual date of | 
killing frosts. Lime is often valuable, more so 


than is usually realized. One ton to the acre is | 


none too much. For light land, ground limestone 
is best, but heavy soil derives the most benefit 
from burned lime that has been slaked. Lime is | 


under them, rather than to try to stir the 
soil at the risk of breaking some of the 
limbs. A similar mulch is excellent for 
young trees, if there is no danger of fire. 

It is the modern practice to head all trees 
low, that is, to keep the limbs near the 
ground. Twenty feet is high enough for 
any apple tree to grow. Low-headed trees 
have many advantages, not the least of 
which is the ease with which the fruit can 
be harvested. The sky-scraping trees of 
old-time orchards are dangerous to life 
and limb. In these days of many insect 
foes, fruit trees must be sprayed, and it is 
almost impossible to cover high trees with 
the poison unless you have a staging on 
wheels. When the trees are low, thinning 
the fruit is also made easier, the trunks 
are less in danger of sun scald, and young 
trees are not so likely to be blown over. 

To keep a tree low, training must start 
when the tree is set. A little work each 
year will result in a sturdy, symmetrical 
tree. Some people like the lowest branches 
} two feet or even less from the ground, while 
| others want them four or even more. If the tree 

| is too high when it is planted, the whole top may 
be removed and a new top started. A limb never 
| gets any higher from the ground at the trunk than 
the point where it started. 

Four or five branches may be left to form the 
framework, but no two should be exactly opposite 
each other, or a split may result in after years 

| when the trees carry a heavy load of fruit; and it 
| is better to have the branches make a wide oe 
| with the trunk. 

If the branches are always cut back to a bud 
pointing in the direction in which it is desired to 

| have the limb grow, it becomes an easy matter to 
| shape the trees. Cutting or pinching back should 
always be close to a bud or a branch. It is advis- 
able, as a rule, to keep the centre of the tree open, 


| to let in the sunlight necessary to give the fruit | 
| color and to promote the formation of buds; but | 


in hot, arid parts of the Middle West the trees 
need a much thicker head than in New York or 
New England, where the sun’s rays are less 
intense. Nearly everything is modified by local 
| considerations. By going through the orchard in 
May or June and rubbing out all shoots that have 
started in undesirable places, the trees can be kept 
under perfect control. If the centre is kept open, 
| there will be few cross limbs when the trees are 
well grown, and when cross limbs are discovered, 
| the poorer of any two should be at once removed. 
Once the trees have come into bearing, they will 
not grow so fast, and a little cutting back each | 
year will keep them in bounds. Summer pruning 
tends to produce earlier bearing and more fruit; 
winter pruning results in wood growth. If the 
| tips of little branches are pinched off, many new 
fruit spurs will form. 
When large limbs must be removed, late winter, 
after severe freezing weather is over, is a good 
time for the work. Or it may be done in June. 
In either case, the wounds will heal better than if 


made earlier. It is very bad practice to leave | 


stubs, and decay can be prevented only by cutting 
close and painting the wounds. Of course it is 


nutrition, which in turn requires 
a sound, symmetrical teeth for chew- 
ee ing the food; and the proper growth 
, of the second set of teeth does not 
take place if the first teeth are lost 
early. Moreover, if the first teeth 
are allowed to decay, the food, at 
every motion of chewing, is mixed 
with the micro-organisms that swarm 
in the cavities of the teeth; and these 
injurious bacteria are carried with 
the food into the alimentary canal, 
to interfere with digestion and do 
great harm. 

Care of the teeth should begin 
when they first appear. Wipe off 
the baby’s teeth with a bit of clean 
cotton dipped in saturated boric acid 
solution, two or three times a day. 
When the children are old enough, 
teach them to brush their teeth. 
After the cleansing, have them rinse 
the mouth with the boric acid solu- 
tion. That will remove all food 
debris left by the brush. When a small cavity 
appears, have it repaired by the dentist; do not 
extract the tooth. 

Retention of the first teeth helps to cause a 
normal growth of the bony parts of both the upper 
and the lower jaw. That growth is necessary in 
order to accommodate the second set of teeth, 
which are nearly twice as numerous as the first. 

Early decay or extraction of the first teeth is 
often followed by deformities of the teeth and 
jaws, which are humiliating to the child and to 
the parents. Sometimes the deformities can be 
corrected by a skillful dentist, but even then it is 
generally at the expenditure of much pain to the 
child and a considerable sum of money. This is 
surely one of the things in which an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure. 


* ¢ 
SOLDERING ALUMINUM. 


HEN holes appear in aluminum utensils, 
W it is not necessary to discard the dishes 
as no longer useful, for by a simple 
method they can be made to take solder. 
insert a brass or copper rivet in the hole, flatten 
both ends, and then solder over both the inside 
and the outside surfaces in the usual manner. If 
you wish to solder a piece to a sound part of the 
utensil, use a sharp awl to punch holes for holding 
spots of copper or brass. If the aluminum is 
very thick, cut the holes with a small drill held 
in a carpenter’s bitbrace. 


*» © 


A DOUBLE HOLDER. 


HEN you are removing heavy dishes from 

W the oven, it is often inconvenient to use 

the two holders that are necessary in 

order to protect yourself from burns. A reader of 

The Companion describes a double holder that is 

always easy to handle, and that serves its purpose 
admirably. 

To make it, you will need a strip of denim, 
galatea, or some other heavy cloth, thirty-two 
inches long by twelve inches wide, and a few 
strips of outing flannel, twenty inches long by six 
inches wide. 

First, baste the flannel along one edge of the 
denim in such a position as to leave uncovered a 
space of six inches at each end. Next, fold the 
denim over so that it will cover the flannel; turn 














in the edges all round and stitch them; then fold 

over toward the middle the unlined six inches ot 
| denim at each end, and stitch them in place se 

that they form two pockets, into which you cal: 
slip your hands. 

Finish the holder by sewing to one of the long 
edges a ring, with which to hang it convenient! 
| near the oven. 
| 2 & 
| THE BOY’S “CONQUEST.” 


A SMALL boy, less than ten years old, read 


Prescott’s “Conquest of Peru.” He was so 

much interested in the account that he 
decided to write a history of Peru himself. He 
labored—somewhat wearily toward the close— 
| through ten large pages, and then offered the 
result to his mother. 

“Everything that Prescott told that was worth 
anything,” he remarked, placidly, “is in here, and 
a little more of my own.” 

This attempt to summarize the contents of the 
book gave his mother an idea. She gave him 
another book to read, and told him that if, after 


| equally good for most garden crops that will be necessary to cut out all dead and broken limbs. | finishing it, he would write for her a clear, 
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comprehensive account of it, he could go to the 
book store and buy any book he wished to read, or 
could pick one out from any publisher’s catalogue. 

At the end of a few years the boy had developed 
unusual facility in writing, marked power of con- 
centration, and ability to go straight to the heart 
of a subject. If these things were due to the 
mental exercise that his mother had provided for 
him, it was well worth the trouble. It led him to 
read book reviews, and to familiarize himself with 
books of many kinds, and the actual knowledge 
that he gained has already been valuable to him. 

Lest anyone may think that his development has 
been one-sided, and that he has become “‘bookish” 
at the expense of manly qualities, it may be added 
that in college he carried off many athletic honors. 


* © 


A NIGHT-ROBE DRAFT. 


HE drafts of sleeve, shirt waist, skirts, one- 
E piece waist, princess slip, seamless yoke 

petticoat, and other garments that have 
been published in the Family Page from time to 
time have proved remarkably popular. Another 
—the kimono night-robe draft—is here added to 
the useful list. Others are to follow. 

Garments fashioned from kimono designs are 
now more popular than ever before. By tising the 
simple draft that is explained by the accompanying 

directions, you can make 
.E anight robe in that pleas- 
ing style. 





Measurements. 


1. Length from the 
top of the shoulder to 
the floor. 

2. Across the chest, 
about four inches down 
from the throat, with 
generous fullness. 

3. Length of sleeve, 
with the arm held at 
right angles; begin 
where the chest measure 
stopped. 

4. Width of sleeve, 
with the arm hanging; 
measure round the arm 






Jap-------40 


Fold of Cloth ~ Lengthwise 


the top of the shoulder. 
5. Bust, measured 
B loosely round the fullest 
part—used as a “check.” 
6. Width of robe; estimate the desired width 
according to the prevailing mode. (From 72 
inches to 90 inches.) 
Seams. 





K 
c 


with the tape well over F 





Allow one-quarter of an inch at the neck, one- 
half an inch at the underarm and the side seams; 
for French seam, allow one and one-quarter inches 
at the bottom of the sleeve and the robe, for hems. | 


Materials. | 


A yardstick and Manila paper. Work on doubled | 
paper with the fold at the shoulder line, in order 
to show the difference in the front and the back 
lines of the square neck. 

Draft. 
AB = Length. 
BC = One-fourth of the desired width. 
AD = One-half of the chest measure, plus 
one and one-half inches. 
DE = Length of sleeve. (Elbow length.) 
EF = One-half width of sleeve. 
FG = Length of sleeve. 
GC = Side seam. 
GH = Two inches. 
Gland GJ = Four inches. 
IHJ = Curve at underarm. 
L = Continuation of CG. 
LGK = AB, minus one inch. 
K = Bottom curve of robe. 
FM = One and one-half inches. 
EM = Bottom curve of sleeve. 
JJa = Should measure at least one-quarter 
of the bust measure, plus one and 
one-half inches. 


For Round Neck. 


AN = Four and one-quarter inches. 
AO = Four and one-half inches. 
AP = Four and three-quarter inches. 
PON = Neck curve. 
For Square Neck. 
Front, AN = Four and one-quarter inches. 
AP = Four and three-quarter inches. 
ANQP = Rectangle. 
Back, AR = Two and one-half inches. 
RS = Four and one-half inches, parallel 


to NQ. 
PS = Slanting line. 
® © 


A USE FOR OLD MILLINERY. 


EW women preserve their old hats for any 
f other reason than the possible chance of 

renovating them for further wear, but one 
nother keeps them for quite another purpose. 
iler little daughter was obliged to remain in the 
house much of the time during her early school 
days, and the mother was therefore taxed to the 
utmost to find employment for her. An occu- 


pation that kept the child busy for hours during |. 


the shut-in periods was trimming hats and having 
on “opening” all her own. 





The old hats and the trimmings were carefully | 
preserved. With thread, needles, and a paper of | 
ins, the little girl would create wonders. When | 

1e had finished the hats, she would exhibit them 
to the family, who were free to make comments 
cn the color schemes and arrangement. After 
‘ne exhibition, all the trimmings were removed 
«ad put away in the proper boxes to await another 
“opening.” 

& © 


FRUIT-CAKE SLICES. 
| Yoveiies to slices of fruit cake are pleasing 





novelties for the table. They can easily be 
made at home, and will keep for a long time. 

ut the fruit cake into slices about two inches 
ud a half long, two inches wide, and three- 
iarters of an inch thick. Let the decoration 
correspond to the occasion for which it is to be 
used. For example, for a Christmas dinner, holly 
“aves and berries make a beautiful decoration 
“gainst the rich dark cake as a background. Cut | 


the leaves out of angélique, in the form of holly. | 
Make the berries of fondant,—vegetable or old- | 
fashioned,—which by the use of vegetable coloring 
paste has been colored a rich red. Flavor with 
cinnamon. Or make the berries by cutting them 
from candied cherries. 

Make ready a crystal syrup—always three parts 
of sugar to one of water. Cook the syrup to 225 
degrees. Upon the slices of cake place the leaves | 
and berries, grouped as pleasingly as possible. 
Fasten them in place by using the syrup as glue. 
Place the slices upon a wire rack that exactly fits | 
apan. Pour the remaining syrup over the slices; 
make sure that the syrup entirely covers each | 
piece. The syrup acts as a covering, aids in hold- | 
ing the decoration in place, and will improve the 
texture of the cake. The colorless syrup gives a 
gloss to the angélique and fondant, but does not | 
detract from the color. | 

Another decoration,—this one in the form of wild | 
roses,—which is pleasing to eye and palate as well, | 
is made with angélique and cherries, with sugar 
tinted yellow for stamen and pollen. Cut the 
petals of the flowers from candied cherries so that 
each petal curves over and touches the cake at 
the edges only. Place five petals round the bit of 
green angélique that is to form the centre of the 
flower. Cut the leaves and the stems from angé- 
lique; arrange them, and fasten them upon the 
cake with the syrup. As before, pour the syrup 
over the slices, remove the rack from the syrup, 
allow the slices to dry, and push aside any syrup 
that may have gathered in the hollow formed in 
the centre of the flower. The blunt end of an 
orange stick can well be used for this. With the 
sharp end of the stick place granulated sugar— 
colored pollen yellow with vegetable coloring— 
round the green centres of the roses. 

The clever cook will decorate her cake to suit her 
needs. From these suggestions she will develop 
new ideas that will have an added charm because 
they are her own. | 

& & | 


THE BEST BASIS FOR POTTING SOIL. 
Or of the elements of success with plants | 


in the window garden, as well as in the 

greenhouse, is the soil in which they grow. 
The best soil in which to raise plants is one of 
which the base is rotted sod. This is how it is 
made: 
* In the fall, after the frost has killed the grass in 
the pasture, remove the sod to a depth of three | 
inches. Pile the sods, grass side down, in a rec- | 
tangular pile four feet wide and four feet high, | 
and as long as is necessary to furnish the year’s | 
supply. Better still, make a compost, putting the | 
sod in layers, with cow manure between each two 
layers. The compost pile should contain one part | 
of manure to three parts of sod. The top of the 
pile should be hollow, so as to catch and hold the 
rain; for if the pile dries out, it will not decay | 
properly. 

Turn the compost pile over once or twice during | 
the winter and early spring if it is not frozen. | 
When you do it, always shovel from the bottom 
of the pile, and throw the shovelful on the top of 
the pile; this will insure thorough mixing. 

The rotten sod makes the best kind of potting 
soil, because the grass roots prevent the soil from 
becoming too firmly packed, and insure good 
drainage and aération. Sod piled in the late fall | 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


will be ready for use in late summer, at least. 
When mixing soils from the compost, never screen | 
out the grass roots, or other coarse material, | 
unless the soil is to be used for the surface of a | 


seed bed. 
ECEIPTS 
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TEN-MINUTE CABBAGE.—Chop a cabbage 
as fine as for salad. Have ready a kettle of boiling 
water. Salt the water and put the cabbage in. 
Let the water boil exactly ten minutes, and then 
drain it off. n the cabbage with pepper, salt 
and butter. 


CIDER APPLE SAUCE.—Boil four quarts of 
new cider until it is reduced to two quarts. Add 
enough —< and quartered sweet apples to fill 
the kettle. Cook slowly over a moderate fire for 
four hours. Cassia may be added if desired. In 
a cool place this apple sauce may be kept in a 
stone } al without sealing. It may be served with | 
almost any kind of meat, but it is particularly good | 
with roast pork. } 

LIVER AND BACON ENTREE.—Cut four | 
slices of fried bacon, four slices of fried liver, and | 
two medium-sized boiled potatoes into very small | 
squares; add two cupfuls of toast crumbs, salt | 
and pepper to taste, and a little savory. Place the | 
mixture in a baking dish, and pour over it one pint 
of milk with which you have mixed two well-beaten 
eggs. Sprinkle grated cheese on top and bake 
until brown. Do not allow it to become too dry. 


MOLASSES COCOANUT WAFERS.—Boil two 
cupfuls of molasses and one cupful of butter 
together for half an hour. Add one-half cupful 
of flour, two-thirds of a cupful of desiccated cocoa- 
nut, and one teaspoonful of soda. Boil the mixture 





ten minutes, and stir it constantly. Drop it in 
small lumps on a buttered pan, and bake the lumps | 
until they bubble. They should be well separated 
from one another, for they spread much in baking. | 
To prevent the wafers from sticking to the pan, | 
remove them as soon as you take them from the | 
oven. Use this receipt in cool weather. 


SIMPLE PINEAPPLE DESSERT.—Pour one | 
can of shredded or one jar of preserved peace 
a 

If 


into a deep dish. Add about one-quarter o 
pound of marshmallows cut in quarters. 
canned pineapple is used, allow more marshmal- 
lows; if preserved pn. less marshmallows, 
for they sweeten the dessert. Let the mixture 
stand overnight in a cold place. When you are 
ready to serve it, whip a half-pint of thick cream, 
add two-thirds of this to the mixture, and stir it in 
pope ef Serve it very cold in punch cups, with 
the rest of the cream to garnish the top. 

NEW ENGLAND FROZEN PUDDING.—| 
Toast steamed brown bread until it is crisp, then 
roll or grind it in a chopper until it is fine. Allow 
one-half of a cupful of bread to each pint of 
cream. Shell and blanch filberts, roast them 
slightly, and grind them exceedingly fine. Allow 
one cupful of nuts to each pint of cream. Beat 
the white of two eggs until it is dry and stiff, and 
add slowly a syrup made of one cupful of sugar 
and one-third of a cupful of water cooked to 238 
degrees. Continue to beat the mass until it is stiff | 
and cold; add the pint of - cream, beaten 
stiff, and the nuts and bread. *ut the mixture 
into a mould, pack it with ice and salt, and leave 
it for four or five hours. 














Revelries 


Which Young Folks Have 
In Homes Supplied with Puffed Grains 


There are legions of boys 
at play today with Puffed 
Wheat in their pockets. It 
is salted sometimes, and the 
boys eat the grains like pea- 
nuts. 


Or they carry bags of 
Puffed Grains doused with 
melted butter. 





Countless girls this after- 
noon used Puffed Rice—like 
nut meats—in home candy 
making. 


At many a dinner, the ice cream was garnished with these 
airy, nut-like grains. 





This morning, perhaps a million children found Puffed Grains 
on their tables. They ate them with cream and sugar or mixed 
them with their fruit. 


And an army of children—at supper or bedtime—will float 
these Puffed Grains in their 
bowls of milk. 


Food Joys 


and Confections 


Here are foods which are also 
confections. You can serve them 
in a dozen ways. They are 
bubble-like, thin and fragile, 
with a taste like toasted nuts. 


One is whole wheat—one is 
whole rice—with every element 
made available as food. They 
are so digestible one can eat 
them any hour—between meals 
or bedtime—without taxing the 
stomach. 





Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 





All Puffed Grains are made by Prof. Anderson’s process. 
In each grain there occur a hundred million explosions. Every 
food granule is blasted to pieces, so digestion can instantly act. 


That is true of no other cereals. No other process so fits 
grain for food. 


There are all these reasons why your pantry shelf should 
have them all—a package of each—for variety. 





The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered 





OU may have noticed 
y¥ that professional ball 

players usually take 
their time when they prac- 
tice before a game. At first 
they throw the ball gently. 
Then, gradually, they begin 
to increase their speed until, 
at the end of half an hour, 
they enter the game in a 
supple condition. 

The same gradual increase 
of effort is seen on col- 
lege football fields. Several 
minutes before the game is to begin, the players 
take slow starts, and the punters swing their 
kicking legs with easy effort. When the signals 
are run off, the men do not charge from their posi- 
tions with the snap and energy that they exhibit 
when they really play the game. 

Runners and jumpers use even more caution. 
They trot up and down the field or track, and try 
many starts, but they never subject themselves 
to strains as severe as those of actual contest 
until their muscles are supple and their tendons 
and ligaments pliant. 

In every form of exercise in which there is any 
likelihood of strains, sprains or breaks, ‘‘warming 
up” is an important part of the preparation. 
Experience shows that light preliminary exercise 
gradually quickens the circulation and increases 
the rate of breathing, and thereby prepares the 
heart and the lungs for greater exertion. It 
makes the muscles more limber, and renders the 
joints, the tendons and the ligaments more flexible, 
so that when the body makes its supreme effort, 
it makes it without serious increase in the amount 
of strain. 

The coach of a school football team tells of an 
accident that happened to one of the best players 
on his squad one cold, damp October day. The 
coach was late at practice, and the captain omitted 
the preliminary work. He set the squad at tack- 
ling practice as soon as the men assembled. At 
that time the tackling dummy had not been heard 
of: a player ran with the ball, and one after 
another the men in line tackled him. 

The first tackler was a heavy-muscled, fast- 
growing youth who played centre. He dived 
hard, and struck the runner low with his upper 
arm. There was a sharp crack. The centre had 
broken his collar bone, and was out of the game 
for the season. 

A prominent surgeon confirmed the coach’s 
analysis of the cause of the accident. The player 
made the tackle while he was yet stiff and cold, 
before the ligaments and the muscles round the 
collar bone had had a chance to grow limber with 
exercise. Being stiff and unyielding, they pulled 
unusually hard on the bone. 

On another cold, raw day, a fast college hurdler 
failed to “work out’ his legs before he entered a 
trial race. While he was rising to a hurdle, and 
was still in mid-air, there was a loud snap, and he 
collapsed with a broken leg. The tremendous 
strain of the taut tendons and muscles had been 
too much for the bone. 

Breaks from such a cause are, of course, ex- 
treme cases, but sprains and the strains caused 
by failure to warm up are frequent, and errors in 
play that can be traced to that cause are even 
more common. 

During a great football contest there came a 
critical moment when it became necessary to put 
into the game a substitute who had been sitting 
still, and was so chilled that his fingers were stiff. 
He ran to the extreme back position to take the 
punts of the pas team. The wily quarter 
back of the opp i liately gave the signal 
to punt, and a long spiral wormed its way toward 
the lone substitute. He was reputed to be the 
safest handler of punts on any of the Eastern teams, 
but he fumbled that punt. The opponents recov- 
ered the ball, and so placed themselves in the 
strategic position they coveted. At the time, the 
wildly excited throng blamed the substitute for his 
error, but those who knew the circumstances were 
disinclined to regard him as wholly, or even much, 
at fault. He should have had a chance to warm up 
along the side lines before he went into the game. 

In many sports, the practice of gradually easing 
down is just as important as that of limbering up. 
College sprinters come through the tape at the 
finish of the one-hundred or the two-hundred-and- 
twenty-yard dash with all the speed they can 
muster, but they do not come to a full stop until 
they are thirty or forty yards beyond the finish 
line. From the limit of their speed they reduce 
their stride gradually, as a train does to which the 
brakes have been properly applied. Experience 
has taught that a sudden full stop imposes an 
extra strain on the muscles that may result in 
serious injury. 
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WHEN YOU ARE LOST IN THE WOODS. 


EW persons become lost in the woods when 
F the sun is shining; but on a cloudy day, or 

in a snowstorm, it is easy to go astray. A 
familiar piece of woodland will look strange when 
the trees are overloaded with snow, and their 
branches hang close to the ground. 

It often happens that you find yourself in the 
woods without a compass. To meet such an 
emergency, those versed in woodcraft offer many 
rules and suggestions, but their advice is not 
always to be depended upon. A sign that is cor- 
rect in one part of the country is often misleading 
in another. All signs depend upon one of two 
things—the sun or the wind. Winds are likely 
to follow up or down watercourses or along the 
valleys. Therefore, they vary in different local- 
ities. Likewise in hilly country, the sunlight does 
not fall evenly upon the trees and plants, and 
often leaves misleading signs. 

Since you will probably have a fairly accurate 
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idea as to what hour of the day it is, you can easily 
lay out your course for home or camp if you can 
find the position of the sun. 

Find a place where the light is even, that is, not 
in the shadow of a large tree. Then place a pin 
or a sharp stick, point down, upon your thumb 
nail, or other polished object. 

A dim shadow will fall away from the sun. At 
any time before sunset the pointed end of the 
shadow will show where the sun is, no matter how 
heavily clouded.over it may be, or how thickly the 
snow may be falling. 

This method of laying a course has led many a 
man to camp many times, when all other signs 
had failed. When you are lost, it is important 
not to get excited. As long as you keep cool, you 
are not very badly lost. 


® © 


FOCUSING MADE EASY. 


F you use a plate camera, or a film camera that 
| has a plate attachment, you can view the image 
on the ground glass before you make the ex- 
posure, and so can be sure not only that it is clear 
and sharp, but that all the de- 
sired portions of the view are 





the matches, as in Fig. 4, it will be found that the 
matches can be removed, and the hands separated 
without impediment. 

In actual practice, the manner of holding the 
matches is concealed by the hands, so that the 
result appears quite mystifying. By reversing 
the method, the matches can be replaced. 


* .& 


A MINIATURE RAILWAY. 


T: build this locomotive with its car and 
track, you will need a sharp knife, a saw, a 
tack hammer, a few pieces of tin, and five 
cents’ worth of one-inch flat-headed wire brads. 

For the wheels, take large spools of the kind 
used for carpet thread. Measure a distance of 
one-half inch from the inside of the flange at each 
end of the spool (Fig. 1, B to A), then saw across 
at the line marked A A. 

You may find it rather difficult to hold the spools 
while you saw them, but you can overcome the 
difficulty by driving a tapered stick firmly into 
the end of the spool. 

Each spool will make two wheels that should be 














and into the centre of the end of the axle, but 
take care not to drive it entirely down, as the 
axles must revolve freely. 

The floor of the tender, or tank, is one-quarter 
of an inch in thickness, five and one-half inches 
long, and three and three-quarters inches wide. 
The front is cut in a V-shape, as in Fig. 3. Four 
side bearings similar to those used on the locomo- 
tive should be attached to the edges. Nail light 
wooden sides three and one-half inches long by 
two inches high to the outer edges of the floor, 
and set in at the back a piece one and one-half 
inches by three and three-quarters inches. 

Place the sides in such a manner as to allow a 
space of one inch at the front for a gangway, and 
one-half inch at the rear for an end sill. Set a 
small wire hook at the rear for use in coupling to 
other cars, and then place the two pairs of wheels 
in position. 

Punch a small hole in each end of a piece of tin 
three inches long by one-quarter of an inch wide, 
and then connect with it the locomotive and tank 
in the following manner: 

Insert a brad in each end, and drive one through 
the floor of the cab, the other through that of the 

tank. But do not drive them 
tightly, as the two must work 





included. To accomplish this : 
by the usual method, it is Fig] 
necessary to wrap your head 
in a focusing cloth, and to 
inspect an image that appears 
upside down. The reflecting 
cameras, such as the press 
photographers use for high- 
speed work, do away with 
these objections, but they are 
too costly for the average 
amateur; the principle upon 
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independently on curves. 
Bend the upper ends of the 
brads down flush with the 
floors, to prevent their work- 
ing loose. 

For a double-truck freight 
car, the floor is ten inches 
by four inches. Cut four side 


TENDER bearings of tin, two and -one- 


half inches long, three-quar- 











ay. ters of an inch wide at the 
centre, and one-half inch at 





the ends, and of the shape 





which they work, however, 
can be utilized with very little 
trouble, and almost no ex- 





pense. 
In every camera that has a 
ground glass, there is a door 
immediately back of the glass 
that can be opened, in order 
to view the picture on the 
screen. To introduce the re- 
flecting element, it is neces- 
sary only to mount a small 
mirror on the inside of this 





shown at A, Fig. 6. Punch 
and smooth small holes in 
both ends of each. Next, 











cut two wooden bolsters one- 
quarter of an inch thick, three 
and three-quarters inches 
long, one inch wide at the 
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- centre, and three-quarters of 
; an inch at each end, and of 














~ the shape shown in Fig. 7. 
Nail one of the tin bearings 
securely to each end of the 











door. The method of attach- 
ment depends upon the struc- 
ture of the camera. That is, 
if it does not close up tightly 
against the screen, the mirror 
can be cemented to the inner 
surface of the door; if there 
is not room for that, the door 
must be cut away enough to 
allow the mirror to lie flush in 
the face of it. 

When the mirror is in place, 
open the lens exactly as you 
would for ordinary focusing, 
and hold the door open at an 














~ wooden bolster, to form a 
truck frame for two pairs of 
wheels. (See Figs. 6 and 7.) 














Drill a small hole in the car 
floor two inches from the end, 
and an equal distance from 
each side, and insert a small 
lath nail or shingle nail; then 














drive it into the top of the 
truck bolster at B, but leave it 
loose enough to turn freely in 
any direction. 

Do the same thing at the 
other end, and you will have 
an eight-wheeled car that will 








angle of forty-five degrees to 

the ground glass ; then instead 

rof looking at the ground glass, look at the mirror. 
The view will appear upon the mirror right side 
up, and because of the smoother surface, will be 
more brilliant than it would show upon the screen. 
You can then rack the bellows.in or out until the 
image on the glass is clear and sharp, and you are 
ready to make the exposure. 

If you wish to use the mirror only to see whether 
the view is in focus, neither the size nor the posi- 
tion of it is important; but if you wish to see the 
picture exactly as it will appear in the finished 
print, the mirror must be of the same size as the 
negative, and be held exactly at an angle of forty- 
five degrees to the ground glass. You can arrange 
that by sticking strips of cloth to the door and to 
the back of the camera, of such a length that they 
will hold the door in the proper position when it 
is opened. 

With a little practice you will be able to focus 
with the aid of the mirror in about half the time 
that the ordinary method requires; you will get 
sharper pictures, and you will be able to do away 
entirely with the annoyance of the focusing cloth. 
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A MATCH TRICK. 


HIS simple sleight-of-hand trick, performed 
T with two matches, suggests ‘““The Penetra- 
tive Matches,” published in the Boys’ Page, 
December 7, 1911; but it is really quite different 
from that amusing “stunt.” 
Hold one match under the thumb of each hand, 
as shown in Fig. 1. The object is to take each 





Fig. 1 Fig.2. 
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match between the thumb and the second finger 
of the other hand, and move the two hands quickly 
apart. (Fig. 2.) Of course unless the trick is 
known, the matches will interlock, as in Fig. 3. 
To accomplish the feat, turn the hands so they 
are palm to palm, with the fingers of each hand 
against the heel of the other. The thumbs, being 
face to face, can each be placed on an end of 
the match held in the opposite hand. When the 
second fingers are placed on the other ends of 








fitted tightly on a wooden axle. Place them with 
the flanges inside, and allow each end of the axle 
to extend about one-eighth of an inch beyond the 
outer face of the wheels. As the gauge of the 
track will be two and a half inches, the distance 
between the inside of the flanges (BB, Fig. 4) 
should be two and three-eighths inches. 

Make the frame, or bottom, of the locomotive 
one-quarter of an inch thick, seven inches long, 
and three and three-quarters inches wide. Cut 
four triangular pieces of tin (Fig. 2, A) one inch 
wide by one and one-quarter inches long, punch 
a small hole in the lower point as indicated, and 
file or hammer the projecting dent until the sur- 
face is perfectly smooth. These are the side 
bearings or journal boxes in which the axles turn. 
Nail two of these bearings to each side of the frame, 
using two nails to each, and be careful to see that 
the small holes in each pair are exactly opposite 
each other. If they are not, the locomotive will 
not run true. 

The cab, of cigar-box wood, has the following 
dimensions: 

Roof, four and one-quarter inches wide by three 
and one-half inches long; sides, three and one-half 
inches high by two and one-half inches wide; 
front, three and three-quarter inches wide by three 
and one-quarter inches high. Windows should be 
cut in the sides and the front, as shown in . 2 
and 4, 

Nail the sides of the cab to the outside of the 
frame; then fasten the front securely between 
the sides, and lastly, put on the top, leaving the 
back entirely open. 

From a block of wood make a boiler four inches 
in length by two and one-quarter inches in diam- 
eter. Attach it by nailing through the bottom 
and through the front of the cab. Then attach a 
cylinder three-quarters of an inch in diameter by 
one and one-quarter inches long to each side of 
the boiler at D, in Figs. 2 and 4. Make a small 
hole one-half inch in diameter at the top and near 
the front of the boiler, at F in Fig. 2, and drive the 
smokestack into it. 

Make the pilot of tin, of the shape and dimen- 
sions shown in Fig. 5. Bend the tin down on the 
heavy line A B until it forms a right angle, then 
up on the dotted lines D B, until the points C, B, C 
are in a straight line. Then nail it firmly to the 
front of the frame. It is well to try this first with 
a piece of heavy paper, as that is easier to deal 
with than tin. 

Now fasten a piece of wood one and one-quarter 
inches in length to the front of the frame, so that 
it extends over the pilot, as shown at E, Fig. 2. 
Set a small hook in this piece of wood, to be 
used when cars are to be coupled in front of the 
locomotive. 

Put two pairs of wheels in position by inserting 
a brad through the small hole in each journal box 





go round very sharp curves. 
You can make small links or 
rings of wire for coupling the cars together. The 
track is made of strips of light wood that can be 
placed either straight or in curves, and can be 
fastened to small crossties. But it is preferable 
to attach them to some smooth surface, such as 
boards placed end to end and at a slight elevation, 
so that the trains can run by gravity. To make 
the track of uniform width, use a gauge of the 
shape and dimensions shown in Fig. 8, and move it 
forward as you fasten down the rail. On curves, 
the outer rail should be slightly higher than that 
on the inside. 

A switch of the split-rail type will be the sim- 
plest to construct, but details of this kind must be 
left to the ingenuity of the builder. 

Fig. 9 is a ground plan showing the switch as 
set for the main line; the dotted lines show it 
as set for the siding. The two outside, or main, 
rails are fastened down immovably, but the inside 
points or lead rails are left loose for a space of 
about five inches from the points, so that they 
can move from side to side. A bridle passing 
under or through the main rails connects the 
points, and serves as a handle in setting the 
switch. 

Attach the points to the bridle before you place 
them in position; drive one small brad through 
both point and bridle, and bend the end over to 
prevent its being withdrawn. In constructing the 
frog, take care to allow sufficient space at B BB 
for the flanges of the wheels to pass through with- 
out striking. 
® & 


TWO BOYS WHOM YOU KNOW. 


Lazy-bones crieth his luck is not right; 
Hustle-boy trieth—and winneth the fight! 


® © 


BUTTERNUT BREASTPINS. 


O many old-time styles and articles of jewelry 
S have come into favor again, that it is not 
surprising to find the butternut breastpins 
‘that father, when he was a boy, used to make for 
grandmother. They are easily made and cost 
almost nothing. Boys of 1914, who like to do 
careful work with tools, will enjoy trying their 
hands at this old-time device. ; 
Remove the outer bark from a thoroughly rpe 
butternut, and saw from the shell a cross section 
three-sixteenths of an inch thick. Smooth the 
sides with files and very fine sandpaper, and give 
the piece of shell a thorough rubbing with linsee d 
oil, to darken and enrich the natural color. Polish 
it with rottenstone and oil, and mount the usual 
pin and catch on the back. 
Similar pins can be made in the same way from 
black walnuts. 
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none 4 for example, the exact compass position of Cape 
Seen. C.58 Race, Cape Ray and Father Point, and verified 
wireless signal directions from several vessels, 
one sixty-eight miles distant. Captain Thompson 
believes that the direction finder will be very use- 
ful in fogs, and also in finding vessels that may 
send out distress signals. 

DESERT DRAMA.—The Companion has al- 

ready alluded to the excellent work of the 
French military administration in Algeria, Tunis, 
and the Desert of Sahara, where, by boring arte- 
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sian wells, the engineers have created many hun- TOY BOOK 

dreds of rich oases that have added immensely Seeing FARTS ee 

to the prosperity of these regions. Not always, ania ‘ 4 
however, does success crown the work. Accord- The E Cc y, P.O. Box 598E, Albany, N.Y. 
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ing to the Engineer, a well was sunk in Tunis, at 
a place near the Tripoli frontier, which gave 
at first 26,000 cubic metres of water a day. So 
many families settled round this well that the new 
oasis became an important trading centre. Sud- 
denly the fresh water became brackish, and 
undrinkable by man or animals. The army engi- 
neers have been trying to find a remedy for the 
disaster, for, unless they succeed, the population 
must disperse, and the oasis dry up and become a 
desert ruin. 
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TELLAR DISTANCES.—An English writer 
has amused himself in figuring on the price of 
a journey to the nearest star. Assuming that 
it would be possible to travel at a speed of five 
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timber can be replaced by brick, iron, or other 
building materials; but in the North, fuel, in the 
form of firewood, cannot be replaced.” 
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HALLOWEEN AND “WITCH- 
WRITING” GAMES. 


OTHING is more mys- 
N tical to the uninitiated 
than “witch writing” 
done with “invisible ink.” 
There is no trace of words 
upon the paper until it is 
held toward the warmth of 
an open fire. Then, what 
was apparently a clean 
sheet will suddenly give up 
its secret, and words written 
upon it come out as if 
written with black ink. 
Witch writing can be used 
with admirable effect to help out the uncanny 
“magic” of jolly Halloween games. The secret is 
a simple one: just an ordinary lemon! Squeeze 
out the juice and strain it, and place it in a clean 
china or glass receptacle that is deep like an 
inkwell. Put a fresh pen in your penholder, 
and find some paper of good texture to write 





to the position for the next stitch. In working the 
second row, place the stitches midway between 
the stitches of the previous row. 

Seed Stitch. (Also known as knot stitch.) (Fig. 
2.) Bring the needle and thread up through the 
material. Four or five threads to the left, pass 
the needle and floss vertically under a single hori- 
zontal thread of the fabric; next put the needle 
down through the beginning of the stitch. Carry 
the thread to the position for the next stitch. 

Knotted Knot Stitch. (Fig.3.) Bring the needle 
and thread up through the material. Put the point 
of the needle down in the same hole, and take a 
tiny horizontal pick-up of the material to the left 
(two threads) ; with the thread under the point of 
the needle, pull the needle through. Put the 
needle down two threads to the left—virtually 
under the knot. Bring it out, preparatory to the 
next stitch, some distance to the left in alignment 
with the first stitch. 

Twisted Knot, shown in Fig. 4, is somewhat 
similar in appearance to knotted knot. Bring the 
needle and thread up through the material. Hold 





the thread under the left thumb. Slip the needle 


With the thread held between the left thumb and 
the left forefinger, wind the thread round the 
needle fifteen times. Hold the coils firmly but 
lightly under the left thumb, and pull the needle 
and thread through. Insert the needle in the 
beginning of the pick-up. Bring it out again at 
the end of the pick-up and repeat from *, finally 
putting the needle down at the end of the first 
bullion and out again well at the left for the next 
stitch. 
*® 


TEACHING A SUNDAY-SCHOOL CLASS. 
Il. 

Te first of these articles on Sunday-school 
teaching cited three things as essential to 
success, and dealt with two of them: char- 

acter and scholarship. The present article will 
deal briefly with the third element: ‘‘How to 
teach,” in which there are three requisites: Ele- 
mentary psychology and child study, the technique 
of plan making, and keeping order. 

A Scoteh writer on education remarks some- 
what facetiously that whereas we used formerly 
to think of the verb “teaching” as governing 
only one object, we now consider it as gov- 








on. Dip your pen point deep, so that it is 
quite wet with the juice, then write what- 
ever you wish upon the paper. After you 
have let it dry, test the trick by holding the 
apparently clear, clean paper over the heat 
of the kitchen stove. 

Witch writing is well adapted to the usual 
Halloween fun of fortune telling. To carry 
out the plan in this way, take a writing pad 
and write on each leaf some quite impos- 
sible fortune. Place the sheets, as written, 
in a big brass kettle, if you happen to have 
one; if not, place them inside a hollowed-out 
pumpkin. Be sure that each sheet is per- 
fectly dry before you drop it into the recep- 
tacle, for ‘“‘witch ink” will blot quite as 
readily as the ordinary kind. 

After you have played the usual Hallow- 
een games, have a black-clad “witch’’ with 
broom and black cat enter the room, and 
with uncanny mutterings beckon the guests 
toward the fire, and seat them in a semicircle 
round it. Then, after further incantation, 
let each choose a slip of apparently clear 
white paper from the witch caldron in which 
the slips have been placed, and, after they 
have held the sheet to the fire, read the for- 
tune aloud for the benefit of all. 

For the next round of the fortune telling, 
have another set of papers prepared. These 
should be marked in witch writing with the 
names of various careers or professions sup- 
posed to determine what is to be the nature 
of each guest’s future. 

Pictures drawn roughly upon some of the 
slips will add greatly to the fun. A picture 
of the house where one person is going to 
live, or the picture of a “light-haired girl’ or 
a “dark-haired man” are diverting. Keep 
clear of silly romancing, and make your 








erning two, thus: ‘“The teacher teaches John 
Latin.” The implication is that now, in addi- 
tion to knowing his subject, the teacher must 
also know his pupil. 

The most important thing about the art of 
teaching is unquestionably a knowledge of 
children; of how they grow and develop, 
how they play, how they look at things, how 
much they can understand. That implies 
some knowledge of elementary psychology, 
—the science of the mind,—as well as a study 
of the various periods of child life, and the 
characteristics of each period. The really 
earnest and ambitious teacher will take the 
trouble to acquaint herself with the contents 
of some of the best books in this field, either 
before she begins her work, or while she is 
teaching. 

To help its readers who are interested in 
Sunday-school work, the Editor of the Girls’ 
Page, upon application, will send without 
cost a list of the best books, together with 
the outline of a simple course of home study. 

But in addition to knowing children, a 
teacher should also know how to plan her 
teaching. Many a lesson hour has been 
wasted,—because the children were restless, 
noisy, and uninterested,—and the teacher 
has gone home disheartened and ready to 
quit her task, for lack of a well-devised plan, 
or, more often, because there was no plan at 
all. Much is said nowadays about efficiency 
experts; but an efficiency expert is merely 
a person who observes carefully a certain 
process, and then works out a plan of getting 
the same result with less waste of energy. 
Sunday-school work suffers tremendously 
from misdirected or undirected energy. We 
have buildings, and money, and “lesson leaf- 








answers funny, if you can. 

Another round of the fun may be prepared 
with papers that have nothing but the words yes 
or no on them. Count your slips, and have them 
about evenly allotted to the two words. These 
are for Wishing Wishes, and each guest should 
make a wish, turn round three times, and then 
select his answer from the caldron. His wish 
need not be made aloud unless popular sentiment 
demands it. 

In ending the fun, use slips on each of which 
the name of some guest has been written. Dis- 
tribute them so that when each guest holds his 
own slip to the warmth, it will disclose who his 
partner for supper is to be. To each of these last 
slips should be tied a witch “familiar’”—some 
Japanese favor, frog, or bird, or black cat. 


* ¢ 


FILLING THE LINEN CHEST. 
X. Variations of the Knot Stitch. 


HE knot stitch presents many more variations 

| than one would suppose possible. From the 

well-known French knot, the knot stitch 

variations grade down to the tiny, simple knot or 
seed stitch, and up to the large bullion knot. 

The knot stitch can be applied in many ways. 
The Japanese and the Chinese frequently work it 
in such close repetition as to make a solid back- 
ground for the conventional or the flower design. 

The simple knot or seed stitch is frequently used 
in leaf and flower forms in connection with satin 
stitch—half the leaf in satin and half in seed 
stitch, with the stitches placed irregularly or 
alternately in rows. The ordinary knot stitch is 
used in the same way to fill large spaces or to hold 
a heavy design together with a stitch that produces 
a light effect. 

The knot stitch is also very effective in line 
patterns that follow slender conventional outlines. 
Oftentimes it will take the place of the chain or the 
outline stitch, or it may be combined with either. 

For working the stamens of flowers, knot stiteh 
is the favorite. It is also pleasing in initial work. 

Knot stitches that cling closely to the fabric are 
naturally the most desirable for articles that must 
be frequently washed. Those variations that are 
freer from the surface of the material require 
greater consideration in wear and handling. 

Silk, wool, linen or cotton may be used in work- 
ing knot stitches. Some prefer a twist, others a 
loose thread. The main essential, however, is 
that the thread, whether twist or loose, coarse or 
fine, should be soft. Some of the artificial silks, 
although beautiful in coloring and lustre, possess 
a stiff, wiry quality that makes them quite unman- 
ageable for knot stitch. 

Simple Knot Stitch. (Sometimes called seed 
stitch.) (Fig.1.) Work from right to left. Bring 
the needle and thread up through the material. 
Make two backstitches, the second one directly 
beside the first, but covering the same threads. 
Carry the thread along the under side of the goods 





under the thread from above, and wind the thread 
twice round the needle. Turn the needle, and 
insert it one-sixteenth of an inch obliquely toward 
the right. Pull it through the stitches and the 
cloth. Bring the needle out for the next stitch 
some distance to the left. 

French Knot (Fig. 5) is somewhat similar to 
twisted knot. Bring the needle and thread up 
through the material. Hold the thread taut be- 
tween the thumb and the forefinger. Wind the 
thread three or four times round the needle, away 
from you. Put the needle back into the material 
two threads above where it came out. Pull the 
needle through the stitches and the cloth. The 
number of turns round the needle will determine 
the size of the knot. r 

Flat French Knot (Fig. 6) is a firm knot. Bring 
the needle and thread up through the material. 
Take a small back pick-up stitch, and with the 
needle still in the cloth, bring the thread from 
the eye of the needle upward under the point of 
the needle from right to left,—much as in button- 
holing, although the position is different,—and pull 
the needle through. Insert the needle back of the 
stitch. 

German Knot or Beaded Stitch. (Fig.7.) This 
is a continuous knotted stitch. Use heavy, soft 
silk or wool. Bring the needle and thread up 
through the material. Throw the thread above to 
the left and round. Hold the thread under the 
left thumb. Take a small, downward, 
vertical pick-up of the material under the 


lets”; but the results are often quite out of 
proportion to the amount of energy expended. 
The fault is in poor plans, or no plans at all, on 
the part of the teacher, and sometimes on the part 
of the superintendent also. The subject is big 
enough for a book ; the only means of approaching 
it here is through a series of suggestions. 

1. Do not consider yourself bound to follow the 
plan of the lesson as given in the teacher’s manual 
or lesson leaf. Such a plan is almost always sug- 
gestive, but it seldom fits into a given situation 
without being altered. Nor is the plan usually 
as effective as a scheme devised by the teacher 
herself. 

2. Look up the next Sunday’s lesson early in 
the week, and gather teaching material from 
reading, talk, and observation during the week. 
Spurgeon said, ‘“‘To talk without thinking is to 
shoot without aiming.” Lessons prepared on Sat- 
urday night seldom hit anything. 

3. Do not antagonize your pupils by attacking 
all their faults at once. If you find them weak in 
passage-finding ability, in historical knowledge, 
in reading aloud, in interest, and in discipline,— 
as is usually the case when a new teacher takes a 
class,—select some one of the faults, and try for 
several weeks to get improvement in that; then 
take another weakness, and so on until you have 
the class in good shape. 

4. Make a conscientious and continuous effort 
| to secure variety, not only in the material itself, 
| but in the order of presentation. If your pupils 








top thread, and with the point of the 
needle over the bottom thread, as in 
blanket stitch. Pull the needle through. 
Carry the thread above the material to 
position for the next stitch. 

Covered Knot Stitch. (Fig. 8.) This 
may be an isolated round knot or it may 
have a “tail” to it. Bring the needle and 
thread up through the material. Wind 
the thread twice round the needle, away 
from you. Press the left thumb firmly 














upon the stitches, and pull the needle 
through. Insert the needle to the left. 
That brings the knot into the desired position. 
The length of the “tail’? depends on the distance 
to the left at which you place the needle. 

Bullion Knot. (Fig. 9.) Bring the needle and 
thread up through the material. *Take a tiny 
back pick-up of cloth on the needle. With the 
thread held between the thumb and the forefinger 
at the left, wind the thread away from you round 
the needle ten to fifteen times. Hold the coils 
firmly but lightly under the left thumb, and pull 
the needle and the thread through slowly and 
evenly. Insert the needle in the beginning of the 
pick-up, and bring it out again well at the left for 
the next stitch. 

Wheat Bullion. (Fig. 10.) Bring the needle 
and thread up through the material. *Take a 
quarter-inch pick-up of material on the needle. 


| know in exactly what order you will take up the 
lesson, and about what the material is likely to be, 
they will not give you the same sort of attention 
that they will give if you change the order every 
Sunday or two. A recent writer (Marvin—‘How 
To Excel,” p. 22) says on this point: ““When his 
| {the pupil’s] curiosity is sufficient to make him 
| anxious to know what his teacher has to say about 
| the lesson, there will be little trouble in holding 
his attention.” 

5. Use illustrative material freely. Most per- 
sons receive more forceful and more accurate 
impressions through a combination of eye and ear 
than through either one alone; and in Sunday- 
school teaching, as in all other kinds of instruction, 
objective material often holds the attention, se- 
cures the interest, and makes the point clear 
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when other means fail. Maps, pictures, and other 
material things should therefore be used con- 
stantly. A blackboard in the room isa great help, 
especially if the instructor can sketch roughly— 
and quickly, of course—the map of a country, the 
diagram of a strategic encounter, the picture of 
a costume, a flower, a coin, or a temple court. 


teacher’s Bible,—and look up at least some of the 
marginal references. Secure also, if you can, a 
Bible dictionary,—an excellent one can be had 
for about $6,—and use it freely for getting the 
meanings of words peculiar to the Scriptures. If 
you cannot have such a dictionary of your own, 
find out where there is one that you can use, and 
make a list of the words in each lesson that need 
to be looked up, and look them up before -you 
make your final lesson plan. If you cannot get 
access to a Bible dictionary, use the best English 
dictionary that is available. Make free use, also, 
of the best “lesson helps.” 

7. Keep a plan book, and make a brief but clear 
outline of each lesson, including, perhaps, the 
principal questions that you are going to ask. 
Such questions are usually much more skillfully 
designed if thought out beforehand, and having 
the entire plan down on paper often keeps the 
teacher from dwelling too long on some one phase. 
Such a plan book is invaluable, also, in preparing 
to conduct a review at the end of a term. In 
order to make this suggestion regarding plans 
more concrete, a specimen lesson is outlined. It 
deals with the journey of the children of Israel 
from Egypt to the Promised Land. It is suited to 
a class of pupils twelve years old, and will take 
about thirty minutes. 

1. Five minutes of geography study. 

(a) Show on the map, on the wall, if 
possible, the position of the conti- 
nents of Asia and of Africa, the 
Red Sea, and Egypt and Palestine. 

(b) Trace the route that a traveler on 
foot would probably select in going 
from Egypt to Palestine. 

2. Five minutes devoted to telling in sim- 
ple language, and briefly, the story of 
the journey. 

3. Five minutes given to reading the lesson 
aloud, by the teacher, or the pupils, or 
both, with special attention to the pro- 
nunciation of difficult words. 

4. The rest of the lesson period spent in 
discussing the lesson, the teacher ask- 
ing questions in such a way as to bring 
out two or three important points, the 
impression of which is the object of 
the lesson. 

In a lesson that involves no map study at the 
beginning, the plan may sometimes call for a five- 
minute contest in finding the books of the Bible, 
or in finding specific references and reading them 
aloud; or time may be taken for practice in read- 
ing aloud from the Psalms or other well-known 
parts of the Bible. The language used in the old 
version is so different from our language to-day, 
that special practice is necessary if we are to 
learn to read it well. If there is danger of run- 
ning over the time permissible for such things, it 
may be well to give them the last five minutes, 
instead of the first. 

8. Children, like adults, seldom remember things 
that have had their attention but once; therefore 
you must expect to go over the most important 
material a number of times. The repetition will 
involve reviews of various kinds. Have now and 
then a short written lesson that covers your 
review material. It will not only test the pupils’ 
attainment, but it will enlighten you as to the 
weak spots in your teaching. 

9. Finally, do not become so interested in your 
study of words, dates, topography, and illustrative 
material that you lose sight of the real aim of 
the lesson. Every lesson has an aim, and if 
other things take so much time and thought that 
they obscure it, they become a hindrance rather 
than a help. That is peculiarly true in the Sun- 
day-school lesson, for there we are attempting to 
teach not merely the child’s mind and hand, but 
also his heart. Select, then, one or two salient 
points, and try to impress them so deeply that 
everyone in the class will remember them. 

And now of the third topic— keeping order. 
Shall we get it by carrying a club and acting asa 
policeman, or by frowning and scolding, or by 
begging and pleading? The reply to all these 
questions is, “No; in the majority of cases, such 
means are neither necessary nor effective.” 

If you know your material well, and have ar- 
ranged your plan skillfully, so that you waste no 
time either in getting to work or in passing from one 
kind of work to another, you will need to consider 
the question of discipline but little. Give children 
plenty of interesting work to do, and behavior 
will largely take care of itself. But if there are 
exceptions, —if some individual child does not 
yield to ordinary methods,—get into personal 
touch with that child, find out what his likes and 
dislikes are. You will usually succeed in over- 
coming the difficulty. Scolding seldom produces 
good results; it is only the unprepared and 
unenthusiastic teacher who finds it necessary to 
scold because her pupils eat candy, talk, and 
withhold their general attention during the lesson. 





6. Own a reference Bible,—the ordinary |, 








The secret of good order in Sunday-school work, 
as in all other teaching, is, first, careful prepara- 
tion; second, confident and enthusiastic teaching. 
| If you are just taking charge of a class in which 
| these elements have been lacking, you cannot 
| expect to achieve perfect results immediately; 
but the results will come in time. 

| Of course your work will be easier if you are 
| teaching in a model Sunday school, where each 
| class, or at least each department, has a room to 
itself, and where there are movable chairs, work 
tables, and blackboards; but even if you are | 
working under difficulties, with one to two hun- 

dred children in one room, furnished with unyield- | 
ing benches, and no modern appliances, you | 
should not be discouraged. The same qualities 

that are necessary for success in the model school, 
will, if carried to a higher degree, bring success in 

spite of obstacles. 
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THE REST CURE. 


T is always easier to recognize the 

need of a rest cure than it is to 
put the cure into operation. First 
of all there is the difficulty of decid- 
ing just where and how to give 
it. Then it becomes necessary to 
persuade the patient to take it, 
and every rest-cure patient is a 
problem by himself, and usually a difficult one. 
It is quite possible to be in urgent need of the rest 
cure and at the same time to be more obstinate, 
vociferous, and unmanageable than all the rest of 
the family put together. That is why physicians 
advise against attempting the rest cure in the 
home. It is very likely to fail there in the case of 
the patient, and to succeed only in making patients 
of the other members of the family; for worn-out 
people are hard to handle, although they may be 
perfectly tractable and reasonable when they are 
in a state of health. 

That is the reason that a good sanatorium is 
the best solution of the problem. The patient 
is at once removed from his oversolicitous family, 
and becomes simply one case among other cases 
—although he may be tactfully recognized as a very 
“interesting” one. Furthermore, a life of gentle 
but inflexible rule and habit is established. The 
days glide by, and they are made to glide and 
not to drag, which is, perhaps, the most valuable 
secret of the system. 

But unfortunately, many people who need the 
rest cure cannot afford to go toa sanatorium. In 
those cases, we must strive to attain as far as 
possible the atmosphere and methods of the san- 
atorium. Break the day up into periods, and let 
them be punctually observed. Try to get the 
patient into a mood of willing obedience to some 
one person, even if you have to persuade the 
doctor to play the ogre for that purpose. Let the 
meals be a succession of mildly exciting picnics. 
Admit one visitor a day—no more—as a concession 
and a treat. And if you can possibly find the 
money, have a professional massage the patient 
at regular intervals. Remember that an impa- 
tient, intractable and thoroughly bored person 
lying in bed is not taking a rest cure. 
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A “GRANNY” OF OTHER DAYS. 


RAN’SIR’” Eli, the man who 

had grit and grace, pluck and 
wisdom, honesty and patience, re- 
ligion and common sense, had a 
wife whom he always called ‘‘My 
better half.” 

It is said that, as a girl, “Granny” 
Rhoda was beautiful, but not at all 
conceited. To one who spoke of her good looks, 
she replied, calmly, ‘“‘But, dear me, it is so easy 
for a pretty girl to be ugly, and for a homely girl 
to be lovely.” 

Granny Rhoda was an accomplished woman. 
She could shear a sheep; wash, dye, and card the 
wool; spin the thread and weave the cloth; cut 
and make a suit for man, woman, or child. She 
understood everything in the house, from the oven | 
in the kitchen to the organ in the parlor. 

Granny Rhoda was industrious. As a young 
mother, she used to rock the cradle with one foot, 
churn with her right hand, and keep the flies away 
from the baby and the churn with a peach sprout 
in her left hand, while she sang, cheerily, ‘What 
wondrous love is this, O my soul ?” 

Granny Rhoda was fearless. Her home, in 
early married life, was not far from a dense 
swamp. One night, when her husband could not 
get home on account of high water, and she and 
two baby girls were in the house alone,—two miles 
from the nearest neighbor,—some big black bears 
began to fight right under the room they were 
occupying. Jumping from the bed and putting on 
her shoes, she stamped on the floor, and shouted, 
“Get out of here, you bears! How do you expect 
a body to sleep when you are making so much 
noise?” And they went! She saw them in the 
moonlight — three of them—as they scurried 
toward the swamp. 

Granny Rhoda was neat. The places behind 
doors, under beds, and in the corners of the rooms 
she swept as clean as the middle of the floor. The 
back yard had to be as pretty as the front yard. 
Shoes had to be blacked on the heels. Face pow- 
der was not allowed to cover dirt. 

Granny Rhoda was proud, but not vain. To her 
growing children and grandchildren she would 
say, “Hold up your shoulders! The Atkinses 
haven’t anything but a good name, and they can’t 
keep that if they go drooping about as if they 
were ashamed of something.” 

Granny Rhoda was sweet-tempered. 








When 


| over some trivial affair. 


everyone else was flustered, and the whole world 
seemed to be going wrong, she was calm. A 
neighbor woman once tried to quarrel with her 
Granny Rhoda heard 
her tirade patiently to the end, and then said, 
“Thank you, dear, I try never to get angry.” 

Granny Rhoda had faith in God. She was 
ninety-two when she died. Her children, grand- 
children and great-grandchildren were with her. 
A few minutes before death came, one of them 
said to her, “Granny, do you know that you are 
sinking?” 

With a last flash from her big gray eyes, she 
replied, “No, no, I’m not sinking. I know what 
I’mdoing. I’mrising. Itis only one step through 
the air. Good night, children!’ 
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BATTLES THAT HAVE TWO NAMES. 


EWSPAPER readers have noticed that in the 

dispatches different names are sometimes 
given to the same battle. For example, the 
dispatches from France spoke of the Battle of 
Haelen, whereas the German dispatches called 
the same engagement the Battle of Diest. That 
is not unusual; many of the world’s most famous 
battles have two names. 


Thus the Battle of Waterloo is known by that 
name only among Rage ceeekng peores. The 
French call it the Battle of elle Alliance. 
The battle that decided the war between Prussia 
and Austria in 1866 is known among the Germans 
as the Battle of Sadowa; but the Austrians call 
it the Battle of Kéniggratz. In the war of 1870, 
between Germany and France, the great engage- 
ment that the Germans call the Battle of Grave- 
lotte is spoken of by the French as the Battle of 
St. Privat. 

The same thing was common in our Civil War. 
The battle that is known in the North as the Battle 
of Bull Run would not be recognized by most 
Southerners under that name. In the South it is 
invariably called the Battle of Manassas. So the 
battle that the Federal sz called the Battle 
of Pittsburg Landing was by the Confederates 
called the Battle of Shiloh. Antietam is called in 
the South the Battle of Sharpsburg. The writer, 
a Southerner, whose father was a Confederate 
officer, was twenty dn old before} he ever ya 
of the Battle of Antietam, although he was fa- 
miliar with all the details of the Battle of Bharps- 


ur 
The reason for this is that the opposing armies 
always name the battle from some prominent 
ge graphics! landmark, and as they look at the 
from different points of view, they naturally 
settle on different names. Thus, at Waterloo, the 
battle took its English name from the little village 
where Wellington made his final headquarters, 
and whence he sent to England the first dispatch 
that announced his victory. So in 1866 the head- 
quarters of the Prussian army was near the 
pany nk 4 Sadowa; whereas that of the Austrians 
the village of Kéniggritz. At Grave- 
lotte, ‘the ay’ vee of that name was an impor- 
tant point in the German lines; on the side of 4 
French, the hamlet of St. Privat wis the ke 
their battle formation. As — as they held t A 
they were invincible; but en the Germans 
assailed it in the rear and Grove them out, the 
day was lost. 
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WASHINGTON’S BENEDICTION. 
HERE are certain incidents in childhood that 








are permanently enshrined in the memory, | 
never to be forgotten. When Washington Irving | 
was old, some one asked him if he had ever seen | 
Gen. George Washington. | 


“Yes,” said he, “twice. Once was on the occa- | 
sion of some review in the city of New York, I do 
not know what. I had been taken to see the 
parade, and I was lifted in the arms of my Scotch 
nurse, and told that the statel gentleman on | 
horseback was Gen. George ashington, for | 
whom I had been named. And I knew, even then, 
wed it was something to have seen General Wash- 

on. 

Fthe next day I was out walking again with my 
hurse, when she oo caught sight of the 
general eonetiag © shop. Clutching my hand 

ightly, she hurried into the shop and caught him 
by the ‘sleeve, erying: 

“*General! General! Here’s a bairn that’s 
called after e! Will ye no gie him a blessing?’ 

“ ‘Called after me, is he?’ said the general, in a 
pleased voice, and, laying his hand on m head, he 
said, in a most reverential manner, ‘God bless the 
little one forever!’ and went out of the shop. 

“T never saw Washington again,” concluded 
Mr. Irving, “and I am an old man; but I can 
sometimes, even now, feel the gentle ressure of 
his hand on my head, and I know his ,plessing 
abided with me, for I Have been blessed.” 

And the noble head bowed as if to receive an- 
other benediction ; and those who heard the simple 
— grew grave and awed, for all felt that it was 

to have received the blessing of the great 
and good Washington. 
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A DISAPPOINTED PENSIONER. 


RS. Higginson’s letters to her husband’s family 

in Brattleboro, says Mary Thacher Higgin- 

son in her biography of Thomas Wentworth Hig- 

ginson, always contained characteristic comments 
on her husband’s doings. 


‘*Wentworth has been away two days this week,” 
she wrote, “and is going to Washington to-night 
to fight for women. I wish they had been fixed 
before we were born. . Lately he has been 
trying to find a father and grove ‘ather for.some 
stray girl—I don’t know wh e hasn’t found 
them yet, but I suppose he will persevere. I 
should think that one would be enough, but he is 
naturally thorough, you know.” 

The colonel Oyo in a postscript : 

“*The case of this girl is that she wants a pension 
because her father was a soldier and died in a 
rebel prison. I have come upon only two 
obstacles to her wish: 

“First, that she is not the man’ 8 daughter. 

“Second, that he is still alive.” 
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THE MAKING OF A HERO. 


SEASONED old “salt” was a devoted admirer 
of a young .middy who served on the same 
warship, says the London Citizen. An accident 
occurred—a man overboard and a gallant rescue | 
by one of the lieutenants, which brought a hand- 
some letter of commendation from the Admiralty. 


“It’s a nice thing to get a letter like that,” said 
the old tar to his young friend. “You ought to | 
have one.” 

“Well, I’ll have to wait my chance,” said the 
middy. 

“See here,” said the other, “I’ll drop | from the 
rigging, and you jump in and rescue me.’ 

3ut I can’t swim,” was the reply. 

“Never you mind,” said the veteran, 

you up till the boat comes.’ 
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TREATMENT FOR ITCHING 
SCALPS AND DANDRUFF 


To allay itching and irritation of the scalp, prevent 
dry, thin and falling hair, remove crusts, scales and 
dandruff, and promote the growth and beauty of the 
hair, the following special treatment is most effective, 
agreeable and economical. On retiring, comb the hair 
out straight all around, then begin at the side and 
make a parting, gently rubbing Cuticura ointment into 
the parting with a bit of soft flannel held over the end 
of the finger. Anoint additional partings about half 
an inch apart until the whole scalp has been treated. 
The next morning, shampoo with Cuticura soap and 
hot water. Shampoo as often as agreeable, but use 
Cuticura ointment once or twice a month. Forsampleof 
each, address “Cuticura,’’ Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. [ Adv. 


CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YO 
FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR soar, 


—o- with attractive prices mailed 
free upon request. 0 vecial offer, either style of pins here 
illustrated with any three letters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 30c — 
$3.00 dozen; SILVER PLATE, l5c each; $1.50 < 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 531 Bastian Bidg., iconnion N.Y. 


: cs 
It is delicious 


A well made cup of good 
cocoa best fulfils 
the requirements of 
those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 


Baker’s 
Cocoa 


Is “Good” Cocoa 


in every sense of the word, 
absolutely pure and of high 
grade. 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


























Registered 
U.S. Pat. Of. 























Peter Newell Picture 
Post Cards FREE 
“Adventures of the Bigger- 

Than-Weather Boys. 


Boys and Girls Have Great Fun 
Mailing Them to Each Other. 


The Real 
Mackinaw 


of the Great North Woods 


The real mackinaw 
is the kind you want 
—so say to the man 
at the clothing store: 
“I insist upon the 











 Salitens 
Bigger-Than-Weather 


“patricks” are worn by college men and 
lathewson and most 
wear them. 

official coat of the 
















Boy all eather 
heroes use them 
miners, ex- 









Be sure to write 


Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mill 
47 Birch ae. Duluth, Minn. 
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all diff., Transvaal, Servia, Brazil, Peru,Cuba, Mex., 


SH Trinidad Js ava,etc.,& Album bam Se. 1000Finel 4,206. 65 
SS Be.inohinges 5c.A %. List Free.lbuy 
Louis, Mo. 


itegman,5943Cote fiance, Ave.8t. 
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HERES the story as it 
comes from Illinois, 
vouched for by the superin- 
tendent of the grain elevator 
where the thing happened: 


*“Here’s to the Elgin 

Watch! While clipping 

oats a few days since, our 

man in charge of oat clipper 

found one of your watches 

in the oats. That watch in 

the oats had been unloaded 

from the cars with power 

shovels—down throughiron 

grates to hopper—onto conveyor belt— 

to elevator—up 110 feet—discharged 

into garner over scales—dropped into 

scale hopper—then out to another con- 

veyor belt—unloaded by tripper into 

storage bin—drawn out on third con- 

veyor belt—into elevator—up 110 feet 

—down through garner and scales again 

—toclipper bin—out over clipper riddle 
to trash box, where we found it. 

‘*The case was only slightly sprung, 
and the crystal broken. We wound 
the watch and it started right off, and 
seems to run as well as any watch. i 


This watch was not an expensive 
gin! The incident goes to prove the 


fact that all Elgin Watches, both for 
men and women, are built to with- 


stand 


bu 


all the strenuous moments in 
sy folks’ lives, 
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Watches 


See your local jeweler—your Elgineer, mas- 


ter 


And write us for booklet. 


LORD ELGIN 
The Masterwatch. $735 to $85. 
_____ LADY ELGIN 
A Dainty Timekeeper—pendant and bracelet. 
A wide range of prices. 
B. W. RAYMOND 
The Railroad Man's Watch. $80 to $32.50. 
G. M. WHEELER 
The Foremost Medium Priced Watch. $50 to $25. 


of watchcraft. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Illinois 
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A New England College Before the Revolution 
EARL CLAUSON 
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N that dim past, when civilization in the 
| northern half of the New World was little 

more than a thin white line along the coast, 
some one charged that the Baptist clergy in 
America was uneducated, not to say illiterate. 
Communicants of the faith admitted the harsh 
impeachment, and pointed out, in explanation, 
that with existing institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the control of other denominations, it 
could hardly be otherwise. 

The six colleges already planted and thriving 
before the Declaration of Independence were 
strongly impregnated with sect doctrines, and 
the churches that claimed them were innocent 
of religious liberality. Harvard (1636) and 
Yale (1701) were strictly Congregational. They 
represented Puritanism at its severest. Bap- 
tists of the Roger Williams type were to them 
‘‘disorderly men, if not heretics.’’ The Col- 
lege of New Jersey (1746), later to be known 
as Princeton, was a Presbyterian stronghold. 
King’s College (1754), which became Columbia 
after the Revolution, the University of Penn- 
sylvania (1740), and William and Mary in 
Virginia belonged to the Episcopalians. 

So Brown University, which holds a jubilee 
this October in celebration of its 150th anni- 
versary, was born of the need of an educated 
Baptist clergy. In February, 1764, the charter 
was granted. 

In its very beginnings Brown University 
struck the keynote of religious freedom. ‘‘ Into 
this liberal and catholic institution,’’ the 
charter read, ‘‘shall never be admitted any 
religious tests, but on the contrary all the 
members hereof shall forever enjoy full, free, 
absolute and uninterrupted liberty of con- 
science.’’ The college observed the spirit as 
well as the letter of this provision. It exempted 
by special provisions students who regularly 
observed the seventh day as the Sabbath from 
the operation of the law that required every 


student to attend public worship on the first | 


day of the week; it permitted Quakers to 
‘“twear their hats within the college walls,’’ 
and it relieved ‘‘young gentlemen of the 
Hebrew persuasion’’ from the workings of the 


statute that commanded, on penalty of expul- | 


sion, that no student should deny the divine 
authority of the Old and New Testaments. 

As a preliminary to admission into the ‘‘lib- 
eral and catholic institution,’’ which as late 
as 1804 was known as Rhode Island College, 
all candidates were compelled to transcribe 
“the Laws and Customs of the College.’’ 
These were many and various. They had 
been transplanted, with modifications, from 
the College of New Jersey, alma mater of Dr. 
James Manning, first president of Brown, 
where also they constituted an admission re- 
quirement. 

Prayers were held at seven o’clock in the 
morning during the winter term, and at six 
during the summer. In addition, there were 
evening prayers at six o’clock, or at sunset, 
according to the season. Study hours were 
from morning prayers, one hour before break- 
fast; from nine o’clock until twelve, from two 
o’clock until sunset, and from seven to nine 
in the evening between the fall and spring 
vacations. Between the spring and fall vaca- 
tions they included one hour after morning 
prayers, from eight o’clock until twelve, from 
two until six, ‘‘and no one shall be out of his 
chamber after nine o’clock in the evening.’’ 

It was ordered that during study hours no 
student should read any book except the clas- 
sics, or those bearing on his recitations. Every 
student was to continue in his room during 
the hours of study unless to do an errand, in 
which he should be speedy, or to attend reci- 
tations. There were two recitations a day. 

The rules noted specific inhibitions of card 
playing or unlawful games, swearing, lying, 
Stealing, getting drunk, use of obscene or idle 
words, striking one’s fellow students or others, 
keeping company with persons of known bad 
character, and attendance at places of idle or 
vain sports. Members of the faculty were 
presumed to make the rounds to see that the 
Tules were observed; and students were under 
pledge to open their doors when they heard 
the stamp of foot or knock of staff at the entry, 
the token that some officer of instruction desired 
admission. They were expressly forbidden to 
counterfeit or imitate this signal. 

The rule that strikes most oddly, perhaps, 
on modern ears was the following: ‘‘In the 
hours of study no one shall speak to another 
in the college, or college yard, except in Latin. ’’ 
Were this rule enforced to-day, profound 
silence would reign in college halls throughout 





the land. But Latin was the indispensable 
to a liberal education. Latin syllogistic dis- 
putes were held. Latin theses were printed 
in the commencement programmes. Command 
of Latin was the hallmark of higher education. 

Other studies were vernacular grammar, rhet- 
oric, Ward’s ‘‘Oratory,’’ lectures on elocution, 
geography, elements of criticism, and logic. 
Mathematics was neglected during the first 
half of the course, but the omission was made 
good in the third year. First came Hill’s 
arithmetic. This was followed in due course 
by algebra, Euclid, trigonometry, surveying 
and navigation. ‘The dose was leavened with 
moral philosophy, Martin’s ‘‘ Philosophia 
Britannica,’’ and Martin ‘‘On the Use of the 
Globes.’’ In the senior year came the formi- 
dable subject of Hebrew. This was regardless 
of whether or not the student was to enter the 
ministry. Also there were history and chro- 
nology, some philosophy, and a general review 
of the work of the previous three years. 

The college was conducted at Warren until, 
in May, 1770, money, material and labor for 
a building—the present University Hall—at 
Providence had been pledged. This was a 
magnificent structure, considering its day and 
place. It was four stories high, 150 feet long 
by 46 feet wide, and planned for the accom- 
modation of more than one hundred students. 





Table board at ‘‘commons’’ in University 
Hall cost the undergraduate $1 a week. In 
the academic year, the total cost to a student | 
for room, table, tuition, and library and appa- | 


ratus privileges was about $68. 

If, in spite of the numerous demands on his | 
time, the undergraduate got into trouble, a/| 
nicely graduated list of penalties was ready for | 
him. Mildest of all was private admonition. | 
Then came fines, from twopence to six shil- 
lings, after which an offender was rusticated or | 
suspended, and in extreme cases expelled. 
Nor was the discipline of the rod unknown. It 
was inflicted at Yale, and in one case at least, 





was resorted to by President Manning. 
Offenses against good deportment were more | 
or less in the hands of the senior class. To) 
them was intrusted the correction of the man- | 
ners of the other undergraduates ‘‘in such | 
minute particulars of a genteel carriage and 
good breeding as does not come within any | 
express written law of the college, which 
admonitions, corrections and instructions the 
delinquents are to receive with modesty. and 
submission, and punctually observe. ’’ 
The life of college presidents in those times 
differed considerably from what it is to-day. 
Doctor Manning’s salary was only eighty 
poundsa year. For this pittance he performed 
all the duties of president of the college, heard 
two classes recite every day, listened to com- 
plaints from undergraduates and their parents, | 
answered them, now and then by letter, and 
waited generally on all transient visitors. Nor | 
was this all. ‘‘I made my own garden, and | 
took care of it,’’ said Doctor Manning, in| 
describing his life to a friend, ‘‘repaired my | 
dilapidated walls, went nearly every day to} 
market, preached twice a week, and sometimes 
oftener, attended by solicitation the funeral of | 
every baby that died in Providence, and vis- | 
ited the sick of my own society, and not infre- | 
| quently the sick of other societies.’’ His great 
desire was to find a patron whose generosity 
would put the institution financially on a 
| stable footing, in return for which the college 
| stood ready to assume the patron’s name. 
After long search such a financial angel was 
found at home in the person of Nicholas Brown, 
of an old Rhode Island family. As a boy he 
had been a student at the college, which he | 
entered in 1782 at the age of thirteen. He gave | 
it during his lifetime property to the value of 
$160,000, and by bequest $52,000 more. And 
so Rhode Island College, in 1804, became 
Brown University. 
During the Revolution the college was closed. | 
University Hall, ‘‘the seat of the Muses, be-| 
| came the habitation of Mars.’’ It was occupied | 
first as barracks, and afterward as a hospital | 
| for American and French soldiers. Narragan- | 
| sett Bay swarmed with the enemy’s cruisers, | 
and sharp distress prevailed in Providence and | 
throughout the state. | 
| After the colonies had won their fight, the 
| college doors were thrown open again for the 
| instruction of youth. With the birth of a! 
| nation the institution underwent a rebirth. | 
Doctor Manning, dying in 1791 at the age of 














fifty-three, yet lived to see it through its os S — 


| critical stage and on the way to prosperity. 
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Lele It's easy to get up if 
wih wool underwear is at 
hand to take off the chilliness of the 
morning air and retain the body's warmth. “Woolen 
clothing should always be worn next the body,” says the 
Vermont State Board of Health. Wearit because it’s the most health- 


ful thing you can have next your skin; because it's the safest 
protection to your health; because it’s the most durable. Wear 


-gotkWaons. 


Standard 
Wool Underwear 


because it’s splendid both in material and workmanship. It is porous enough for 
ventilation and wonderfully absorbent. Indoorsit is not heating, but safeguards 
against draughts. Outdoors it pleases by its warmth without weight or bulk. 


Rockwood's has: been: awarded gold medals at the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, Wash., and the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition, Portland, Ore. In natural wool, 
buff, white, scarlet, camel's-hair and fancy colors—75c, 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 a garment. Rockwood's 
Anti-tuberculosis Underwear is the White Plague Armor. 
Made of exceptionally fine Australian and American wool, 
under the direct supervision of a physician, it guards against 
the evils that induce and aggravate tuberculosis. 

Look for the Rockwood label in the neck and waistband. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, write tous. We'll put 


you in touch with one who can, and send you an interest- 
ing health booklet. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., Bennington, Vermont 



























the record of which has been handed down, | 
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Three 
Lipped Saucepans 


FOR THE UP-TO-DATE KITCHEN 


LUMINUM 
now reigns 
supreme in 

the realm of the 
up-to-date kitch- 
en. It is with- 
out question the 
most durable 
ware, and is un- 
excelled for all 
cooking pur- 
poses. Unlike 
iron, tin, and 
enamel ware, it 
cannot rust or 
form poisonous 
compounds with 
fruit acids and 
foods. 

The material 
bein solid, 
there is also no 
plating to flake 
or wear off. Alu- 
minum is also 
easily kept 
bright and clean. 

A few pieces 
of this excellent 
ware will not 
only add greatly to the appearance of your kitchen utensils, but it will also 
greatly facilitate the work of preparing the meals and remove much of 
the drudgery of cooking. 

It is only through a special purchase that we are able to offer this 
unusual value in aluminum—three Saucepans at a price you would ordi- 
narily expect to pay for one piece. For this reason our Offer is sure to 
appeal to every progressive housewife as an exceptional opportunity to 
make a most desirable addition to her kitchen equipment. These Sauce- 
pans are made of pure spun aluminum, and the three sizes offered, 
1 quart, 1% quarts, and 2 quarts, afford a wide range of usefulness. 


THE OFFER. ted a limited time the three Aluminum Sauce- 


s will be given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new solicited subscription and 25 cents extra. Delivered 
Free anywhere in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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appeals to your judgment and experi- 
ence, madam. It asks your decision— 
after trial—on the merits of the case. 


Examine its claims, see if it is not “BETTER 
THAN THE BEST” that you have ever used. 


Question and cross-question all you care to by 
using a bag or barrel, and if it does not make the 
best bread ever baked, you may have your money 
back from the grocer and no questions asked. 


Justice to the table and the family health call 


for Daniel Webster Flour. You cannot have as 
good bread without it. 


A’ FLOUR OF QUALITY 
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Insist Upon “DANIEL WEBSTER’”’—Take No Other 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 





